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THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY ALEXANDER INGLIS 


In this discussion the viewpoint adopted by the writer is based 
on a theory which accords with the following principles: (1) 
Education is the means adopted by society to maintain its own 
stability and to determine the direction of its own progress. 
(2) This implies a means of adjusting each generation to exist- 
ing institutions and of developing a capacity for continuous 
readjustment to the changes of a dynamic society. (3) For 
this purpose secondary education has always been the préemi- 
nent formal institution, reflecting as it has the social organiza- 
tion more closely than any other part of the educational system. 
(4) The American high school, maintained and controlled by 
the state, has for its special and peculiar function the prepara- 
tion of the individual for membership in the American demo- 
cracy with all that it implies. (5) This involves the preparation 
of the individual (a) as a prospective citizen, (b) as a prospec- 
tive worker and producer, and (c) for those activities of life 
which cannot be considered directly and immediately civic or 
vocational (for lack of a better term I shall call them here “ indi- 
vidualistic ” activities with the reservation that the emphasis is 


relative only). (6) These three forms of preparation, together 
with certain others involving the physical side, constitute 
the fundamental aims of secondary education and hence 
are the controlling aims of the American high school. Taken 
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together they comprise the social aim of secondary education. 
It is recognized that they are by no means mutually exclusive 
aims: rather they are necessarily interrelated and interdependent. 
_ From these premises we may gain a conception of the mean- 

A ing of the “socialization of the high school.” It means the 
adaptation of organization, administration, subject matter, and 
teaching method—in short the total economy of secondary edu- 
cation—to the social aim of the high school involving the prepara- 
tion of boys and girls for efficient membership in our society. 
It means the adaptation of the high school to meet the aims 
above mentioned not only with reference to the social utilities 
of the present but also with reference to the changed condi- 
tions which the present generation will have to face. It is to 
be noted further that our conception of the socialization of the 
high school must include all four aims of secondary education: 

—(1) the social-civic aim; (2) the economic-vocational aim; (3) 
the individualistic-avocational aim; (4) the physical aim. Fail- 
ure to recognize this principle and the consequent over-emphasis 
on some one aim to the neglect of the others have marked the 
failure to attain adequate socialization in the past and indicate 
a possible tendency in some quarters at the present time. Over- 
emphasis on the social-civic aim or on the individualistic-avoca- 
tional aim with consequent neglect of the economic-vocational 
aim is an historical fact familiar to all students of the history 
of education. Over-emphasis on the economic-vocational aim to 
the partial neglect of the other aims is a not impossible danger 
at the present time. 

It should be understood at the outset that the fundamental 
conception of the socialization of secondary education is not a 
new one. It began with the beginning of formal education. 
Thus it was among primitive peoples with whom admission into 
active participation in society was preceded by a period of 
preparation for that admission connected with the initiatory rites 
and ceremonies held at the time of puberty or during the period 
of adolescence. Likewise among the Greeks, especially in Spar- 
tan education, the fundamental conception was in evidence and 
it is probable that it was never wanting entirely in any society 
where the state in any degree controlled education. The ques- 
tions, therefore, at once arise, “ Why the present demand for 
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the socialization of secondary education and what does it mean?” 
“ If the conception of the socialization of secondary education has 
always been manifest, why the present agitation?” The an- 
swers to these questions are found in the fact that the socializa- 
tion of secondary education is a perpetual problem arising out 
of the dynamic character of society. The process of the develop- 
ment of social organization is evolutionary and as society con-") — 
stantly changes so must secondary education change to cont 
new needs and to conform to changed ideals. It is evident, 
therefore, that we are dealing with fundamental sociological fac- 
tors and unless these are clearly understood there is no hope 
of attaining an adequate socialization of secondary education. 
A brief general analysis may serve to orientate us. 

The first of these sociological factors which deserves our at- 
tention is the dynamic character of society, the obvious fact 
that as time passes society changes. Here we may note four 
important facts : 

1. The social organization has constantly tended to become 
more and more complex. Hence adjustment has tended to 
become more and more difficult, the general informal activities 
of society afford a less adequate stimulus, and the demands on 
the school as the formal agency of adjustment become greater 
and more pressing. 

2. The various social institutions have tended to change their 
character, losing certain functions and adding others. Notable 
changes in the church, the home, the vocation, and the state 
have forced on the school the assumption of certain functions 
which were formerly exercised by one or more of those insti- 
tutions. 

3. On the governmental side the tendency has been toward 
greater democracy if not socialism. The privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the individual have therefore tended to become greater 
and greater, with consequent necessity for changes in the prep- 
aration for those privileges and responsibilities. 

4. The course of social evolution shows clearly that for any 
one generation the total social organization represents a com- 
posite of relatively stable and constant elements of the past and 
certain elements appropriate to the present. It also implies that 
the present social organization comprises certain elements which 
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we may expect to be relatively stable and constant in the future 
and others which we may confidently expect will either be en- 
tirely lost or radically modified. 

These facts have distinct bearing on the socialization of the 
high school. With very good reason the advocates of vocational 
education have within the past decade or two called our atten- 
tion to the changes that have taken place in the past half 
century affecting preparation for the vocations. They have quite 
properly called our attention to the development of the factory 
system and the consequent specialization of occupations, to the 
breakdown of the apprenticeship system, to the disappearance 
of vocational stimuli in the home and community life, to the 
effect of compulsory education and child labor laws on the 
preparation for a vocation, and to numerous other changes in 
our social organization which have made imperative attention 
to those factors in any plan for the socialization of the high 
school. Advocates of direct moral training have called our 
attention to changed conditions in the church, in the home, and 
in community life which emphasize the need for moral training. 
This has been altogether fitting and proper. It is, however, no 
less fitting and proper that we should note that just as great 
changes have taken place affecting the social-civic and the 
avocational-individualistic aims of secondary education. Com- 
mission government, the initiative and referendum, the recall of 
public officials, woman suffrage, the control of commerce and 
industry by governmental legislation, increasing urbanization, 
sanitary and health regulations, etc..—merely to mention these 
new demands on citizenship and social responsibility is sufficient 
to emphasize the further attention to the social-civic aim of 
secondary education with recognition of the fact that it is not 
merely a greater amount of civic responsibility and capacity but 
a higher quality that is demanded. No less important changes 
have taken place involving the non-civic, non-vocational side of 
social activity. This becomes clear when we consider prepara- 
tion for leisure. Legislation within the past few decades has 
been much concerned in reducing the working hours of the 
laboring classes and thereby necessarily increasing the amount 
of their leisure time. It has failed at the same time to provide 
adequately that that increased amount of leisure shall be em- 
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ployed intelligently, sanely, and cleanly. Legislation can do 
little to accomplish this. New opportunities for the occupation 
of leisure time have appeared. They have not always been 
wisely or even cleanly utilized. The disappearance of many occu- 
pations from the home emphasize this factor for women in par- 
ticular. The tendency toward urbanization has increased the 
problem of the proper utilization of leisure. These changes have 
created new demands on the secondary school, demands which 
cannot be neglected without incurring grave dangers. 

Attention has here been directed to the social-civic and the 
avocational-individualistic aims of secondary education, not be- 
cause they are more important but because the special necessity 
for attention to the vocational aim may lead us to a possible 
over-emphasis in one direction. All four aims of secondary edu- 
cation must be recognized in due proportion if we seek to 
accomplish socialization of the high school. 

To summarize: This factor—the dynamic character of society 
—affects the socialization of the high school in at least five 
important ways: (1) It necessitates the constant readjustment 
of the high school to meet each of the fundamental aims of 
secondary education. (2) It demands that all three aims of 
secondary education must be met in due proportion and without 
over-emphasis on any one aim. (3) This may mean changes 
in organization, administration, subject matter, or teaching 
method ; it is the basis of most of the suggested changes for the 
reorganization of the high school at the present time. (4) It 
emphasizes the necessity of providing a training for the develop- 
ment of a capacity to readjust as well as for adjustment to the 
conditions which exist at any time. (5) It makes emphatic the 
necessity for an increased amount of education, i.e., it empha- 
sizes the need of having more prospective members of society 
in school and having them for a longer time. The increasing 
amount of privileges and responsibilities granted to and de- 
manded of the individual cannot be provided for by a system 
which gives two-thirds of the children nothing but an elementary 
education. 

The second social factor which involves our attention in the 
plan to socialize the high school is an extension or corollary of 
the first. It is a fact that not only is there an absolute change 
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in the social organization as society progresses but also the rate 
of change varies in different societies and at different times, with 
a tendency for the rate of change constantly to increase. Thus 
the rate of development in most lines of human activity within 
the past fifty years has been much more rapid than for any corre- 
sponding period of the past. Likewise the absolute change and 
the relative rate of change have been greater in this country 
than in most countries. Whether or not an increasing rate of 
development is a universal tendency in social evolution is a 
question which should perhaps be left to the sociologist and the 
economist. We may be sure, however, that at the present time 
in this country the rate of change in any phase of our social 
organization is relatively rapid and that this situation is likely 
to continue for some time to come. This is a factor which has 
not received so much or so careful attention as the factor of 
absolute change and in our efforts to adjust the high school to 
existing conditions we are apt to overlook what history plainly 
teaches us—that those conditions will in all probability change 
in important ways within the life of the generation which is at 
present being prepared for membership in our society. There is 
a sense in which it is true that the educational process must 
be at least a generation behind the stage of society for which 
it is intended to prepare. To reduce that tendency as far as 
possible must be involved in a plan for the socialization of the 
high school. 

The bearing of this factor on the socialization of the high 
school may readily be seen in connection with any of the three 
fundamental aims of secondary education and the means adopted 
for attaining them. Consider it first with reference to the social- 
civic aim. Most people, if they receive any training in civil 
government in their high school days, certainly receive no train- 
ing with reference to the initiative and referendum, the recall, 
commission government, direct primaries, governmental-indus- 
trial relationships, and a number of other civic problems and 
civic duties which we are all called upon to cope with to-day. We 
may be quite as sure that just as great need for readjustment 
will face the pupils in our high schools when they enter on their 
active duties of citizenship a decade or two from now. Again 
consider the factor of rapid rate of change with reference to 
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the economic-vocational aim of secondary education. We know 
that certain elements in the economic field are relatively stable, 
others relatively variable. Certain industries endure, others dis- 
appear; some methods and processes remain relatively constant, 
others are rapidly modified or even abandoned. This is, of 
course, a situation well recognized and guarded against by those 
most conversant with the problems of vocational education. The 
point is, not that we should eliminate concrete, specific training 
in the industries, but that we should not ignore the possible 
danger nor allow our interest in providing immediate relief for 
industrial and economic conditions to lead us to forget the need 
for emphasis on relatively stable elements in the various voca- 
tions. Finally, this social factor does not lack importance in 
connection with what we have called, for lack of a better term, 
the avocational-individualistic aim of secondary education. We 
may be sure that the tendency to provide for a greater amount 
of leisure is leading and will lead to rapid changes in the oppor- 
tunities for the employment of that leisure. Failure to provide 
standards of individual action in this connection is as dangerous 
as in either of the others. 

Special emphasis has been placed on this social factor of the 
rapidity of change because of a firm belief that it emphasizes 
the development of a capacity to readjust as essential to a plan 
for the socialization of the high school and because there appears 
to be a tendency in our present day theory and practice to 
minimize its importance. That tendency is, of course, easy to 
explain. Mere adjustment to existing conditions is relatively 
easy, the path toward it is direct, and the returns immediate and 
readily perceived. The development of a capacity to readjust 
constantly to the changing conditions of life is relatively difficult, 
the path toward it is indirect, and the returns relatively remote 
and not readily observed. Consequently there is constant danger 
that we may tend to over-emphasize adjustment to the neglect of 
the element of readjustment. Possibly it would not be too much 
to say that there is a close and instructive analogy between the 
matter of the capacity to readjust and the laws of the accumu- 
lation of capital in the more strictly economic field. Complete 
adherence to the principles of training for adjustment corre- 
sponds to the hand-to-mouth, day-to-day living in the economic 
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field. Training for the development of a capacity to readjust 
i corresponds to the accumulation of capital. 
Obviously the importance of this social factor with reference 
to the socialization of the high school is found: (1) In the 
emphasis which it places on the need for analysis of all sub- 
jects of study to determine the relatively stable elements and 
those relatively variable; (2) in the demand which it makes 
for attention to some subjects of study which have for their 
main, or certainly as an important, object the development of a | 
capacity to readjust, the development of adaptability, the ability 
to apply in new situations elements which were first experienced 
in different complexes ; (3) in the necessity which it involves of 
attention particularly to the relatively stable, general, and com- 
prehensive elements which inhere in any subjects of the secondary 
school program. 
The third social factor to be emphasized concerns the hetero- 
geneity of the group which is to be socialized in part through the 
high school. Differences among individuals due to physical 
heredity are, of course, to be found in all societies and the purer 
the racial stocks the less the range of those differences due to 
physical heredity. Conversely the greater the amount of racial 
intermixture the greater the range of individual differences. This 
is one element which emphasizes the factor of heterogeneity in 
our American society. Even greater, however, is the hetero- 
geneity which results from the mixture of groups of different 
social heredity. It is not necessary to emphasize the general 
problems for education arising out of the infusion of millions of 
people into our body social, people whose social standards and 
habits differ radically from our own and from each other. One 
point only needs special attention here. We have been in the 
habit of considering those problems as confined almost exclusively 
to the elementary school and to special schools. Great as are 
the problems for elementary education they are by no means 
confined to it. Distinct and important problems arise for the 
high school from the heterogeneity of our population and any 
plan for the socialization of the high school must involve a con- 
sideration of those problems. It has long been recognized that 
some of the greatest problems arising from immigration center 
_around the second generation of aliens. The first generation 
brings with it certain social standards and habits which, to be 
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sure, differ from our own but which, nevertheless, are standards, 
Good or bad they are the controlling forces in the lives of immi- 
grants. Children brought over from Europe with their parents, 
when they are placed in school at all tend to leave school at 
the earliest possible moment the law allows and their economic 
value to their parents becomes manifest. Further, the extent 
to which they attend school in this country is commonly in 
inverse proportion to the remoteness of their national and racial 
standards and ideals from our own and consequently in inverse 
proportion to their need for education which may prepare them 
for our social needs. With the second generation, however, the 
case is somewhat different. Children of foreign parentage born 
in this country tend to lose the social standards and habits of 
their fathers without thoroughly assimilating those fundamental 
to the needs of the American democracy. This is the generation 
which in increasing numbers tends to reach the high school as 
is indicated by the very significant table on page 1099 of Volume 
I of the Thirteenth Census. It is certainly the group which is 
in greatest need of the socializing influences of the high school 
and one of the important groups whose needs must be met in 
any scheme for the socialization of the high school. 

The bearing of this social factor in that process of socializa- 
tion of the high school is the demand which it makes that in 
our organization of secondary education we recognize the differ- 
ences due to physical, mental, and social heredity in the raw 
materials and the consequent need for an education which may 
develop out of this heterogeneity that degree of homogeneity or 
like-mindedness requisite for the permanence of our democratic 
institutions. A certain degree of unity in feeling, in habits, in 
ideals, in conduct, in thought, is a necessity of any form of 
society. It is greater in a democracy than in any other form of 
society. We cannot neglect this without incurring the gravest 
social dangers. 

It is obvious that this factor is of the greatest importance 
in relation to the social-civic and the individualistic-avocational 
aims of secondary education. That it has its bearing, however, 
on the economic-vocational aim is indicated by the labor situation 
of the present day and the close relation between civic and 
industrial affairs. For the high school it is one of the funda- 
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mental criteria of such subjects as are deemed necessary or 
desirable for all pupils. For this it is an ample justification. 
Nevertheless it represents but one of two supplementary phases 
or factors. Any evolutionary process involves two supple- 
mentary phases—integration and differentiation. The integrating 
phase is represented here by the demand which society places 
on the school for the development of the necessary degree of 
homogeneity. 

The differentiating phase of social evolution is involved in the 
fourth social factor which demands our attention in a plan for 
the socialization of the high school. It arises from two important 
considerations. The first of these is the fact that individuals 
differ in capacities, interests, and previous experiences—the well- 
known fact of the distribution of individual differences. The 
greatest good to the individual and to the state demands that 
opportunity be offered for the adaptation of materials and meth- 
ods to the differences in capacity and interest. This means, of 
course, differentiated courses of study in the high school. The 
second consideration involves the diversified conditions—civic, 
industrial, and avocational—which the individuals are destined 
to meet in life after the school. Attention was called above to 
the tendency for the social organization to become more and 
more complex. Aside from other factors this factor means that 
the conditions of life which the individuals are destined to meet 
tend constantly to become more and more diversified. This 
diversification is most noticeable and most important in the 
field of industry and most closely affects the vocational aim of 
secondary education. Where there were ten separate occupations 
a half century ago there are to-day fifty ; where a given industry 
had a few separate processes fifty years ago, to-day we find the 
differentiated processes multiplied manyfold. In many localities 
of a few decades ago but one occupation was destined to receive 
the majority of workers whether it fitted their capacities or not. 
That situation has tended to disappear. Where occupations 
were relatively homogeneous there was little opportunity to 
utilize the factor of individual differences in abilities and interests 
even if we had fully appreciated their existence and the character 
of their distribution. With the increasing division of labor and 
the increased heterogeneity of occupations there is imperative 
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need of its recognition in our plans for the socialization of the 
high school. This factor is, of course, closely related to the 
present movement to greater emphasis on the vocational aim of 
secondary education and requires but little elaboration here in 
view of the amount of recent discussion. The bearing of this 
factor on the socialization of the high school is found in its 
connection with differentiated courses in the high school, the 
introduction of new courses with consequent revision of values 
and some elimination, in the need for a certain flexibility in the 
curriculum. 

In the two last factors discussed it is obvious that we have 
what appears at first thought an opposition of aims. On the 
one hand we have an argument for the development of homo- 
geneity out of heterogeneity, and on the other hand we have an 
argument for the development of heterogeneity out of homo- 
geneity of material and method. Such an opposition of values 
is, however, fallacious and neglects a recognition of the sup- 
plementary relation of the processes of integration and differen- 
tiation demanded by the evolutionary character of society. Both 
factors must be recognized in any plan for the socialization of 
the high school. 

The foregoing analysis of the social factors involved in the 
socialization of the high school is admittedly incomplete. Never- 
theless, we may derive from that analysis certain guiding prin- 
ciples : 

1. Every individual as a social unit is at the same time a 
citizen, a producer, and a relatively free individual. The three 
phases of his life and his life’s activities cannot be divorced. 
All three of the social aims of secondary education must be in- 
volved to a certain extent in any adequate scheme for the social- 
ization of the high school. 

2. The dynamic character of society necessitates the constant 
revaluation of the forms of organization, administration, means, 
and methods of secondary education. Unless such readjustment 
is constantly and gradually made, sooner or later we face a crisis 
such as we are striving to correct at the present time. 

3. The increasing complexity of our social organization at 
present demands a more intensive education than was ever 
before demanded. 
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4. Changes in other socializing institutions have forced on 
the secondary school forms of preparation previously provided ( 
by the vocation, the church, and the home. 

5. Increasing democracy with increased amounts of privileges 
and responsibilities for the individual demands that the socializ- i. 
ing influences of the secondary school shall reach a far greater 
proportion of the total population than it does at the present time. 

6. An analysis of social activities indicates that any adequate | 
preparation for membership in our society demands a com- 
bination of relatively stable and constant elements of the past 
and certain elements of the present which appear to be a rela- 
tively permanent contribution. 

7. The dynamic character of society, especially when the rate 
of change is considered, demands that the development of the 
capacity for readjustment be considered necessary for the ade- 
quate socialization of the high school. 

8. This involves an analysis of subject values in terms of t 
relatively stable constant elements and those relatively variable. 
It further involves a certain emphasis on the stable, constant, 
and, if you please, the “ general” values of the various subjects 
with reference to teaching method. 

g. The necessity of developing a certain degree of unity of 
feeling, habit, ideals, standards of conduct, and thought—group 
homogeneity—out of the diverse elements which go to make up 
our body social—heterogeneous material—must be recognized in 
any scheme for the socialization of the high school. The perma- 
nence of our society demands this. 

10. The necessity of providing preparation for the diverse 
activities of life, especially in the industrial and economic field 
but not unimportant in other fields, must be recognized. 

11. The two factors of integration and differentiation must 
be conceived not as conflicting each with the other but as sup- 
plementary phases of the same unitary process as necessary as 
they are important and desirable. 

Other factors are undoubtedly involved but, to the writer at 
least, it appears that we have in these principles most of the 
fundamental factors important for the socialization of the high 


school. Any adequate scheme for the socialization of the high 
school must not neglect those principles. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH FOR A METRO- 
POLITAN ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL 


BY ALLAN ABBOTT 


The course of study which follows was planned and in its 
main features carried out in the Horace Mann High School 
during the winters from 1912 to 1914. At that time, the school 
was co-educational, with about five hundred members in five 
classes, corresponding to grades eight to twelve. A very large 
proportion of the pupils were preparing for college or higher aca- 
demic work of some kind ; at least eighty per cent of the boys and 
sixty per cent of the girls. They came from well-to-do homes, in 
many cases homes of culture; and were actually or potentially 
a theater-going, book-buying, newspaper and magazine-reading, 
and rather widely traveled set of young people. To offset these 
advantages, many of them were blasé; had seen too much and 
done too little; were accustomed to being amused professionally, 
in accordance with Broadway standards, rather than to finding 
simple and normal interests. In ambition, habits of work, and 
individual ability, they varied very greatly; the school attracted 
young people from families of high intellectual power and cul- 
ture, and also took pride in carrying along with a fair degree of 
success pupils of very limited efficiency. Throughout the 
school, effort was made to provide diversity of offering, and 
flexibility of administration, to meet these conditions ; promotion 
was wholly by subject, and there were various devices for 
irregular promotion, partial repetition, and rapid advance. The 
problems of technical and commercial training did not enter. 

To meet the problems arising in such a school, the following 
course of study in English was devised. It was in part the 
outgrowth of traditions in the school, in part the result of ex- 
periment in a few classes in previous years, in part newly planned. 
It is put forward here not as a model offering for all schools, 
or even for all similar schools,—indeed criticism of some of its 
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features will be found at another point in this article,—but as a 
study in the development of a course to meet particular social 
needs. 

The accompanying chart (page 15) shows the arrangement of 
courses in two groups after the first year (8th grade), and in 
three groups after the second year (9th grade). 

After the first year, on the advice of all teachers who had 
knowledge of the class, a separate group was formed who re- 
mained together in all subjects, and advanced at a rate sufficiently 
faster than the regular classes to complete the work of the 
school in three years more instead of four. In effect, this meant 
a separate four-year school for bright and ambitious pupils, 
within the five-year school. This is the group of classes indi- 
cated by IIA, IIIA, and VA. 

After the second year, the remaining pupils, comprising the 
bulk of the school, were again divided into those showing special 
aptitude for English and those distinctly non-literary; these are 
called on the chart Special and Regular, respectively. Third 
and fourth year pupils were thrown together in these classes, 
on the theory that the difference in age was of less moment for 
purposes of grading in English than the difference in aptitude. 
The courses were planned in a two-year cycle, so that a pupil 
remained in III-IV English two years, getting new material the 
second year. Transfers between the regular and the special 
classes were made very freely; admission to a special class was 
held out as an inducement to good work. 

In the fifth (senior) year, a special class was formed for girls 
not intending to enter college. This was in charge of a teacher 
who through her interest in the social activities of the class knew 
the girls and their problems intimately, and was able conse- 
quently to plan work for them which met their individual needs. 

Experience with this scheme of organization led me to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. The uniform first year is important, no matter how close 
the high school may be to the elementary schools from which its 
pupils come. If there is to be a grouping of pupils, it should be 
on the basis of what they can do under high-school conditions. 

2. The rapidly advancing “A Group” can cover the work 
without difficulty, if the pupils are carefully selected; but they 
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SCHEME OF PROMOTION 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE FIVE-YEAR COURSE 
I 
II 

ITI-IV ITI-IV 

Special Regular 

/ 

IIIA 
III-IV ITI-IV 

Special Regular 

V V 

VA College Non-college 
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miss the opportunity for wide miscellaneous reading that pupils 
of their ability would normally do, and they find themselves 
ready for college at too young an age to get the most out of 
college life; furthermore, they are cut off from their school- 
mates through the greater part of the high school. The division 
does not seem to me wise except for pupils who for financial 
reasons must make every effort to save a year. 

3. The division into “ Special” (literary) and “ Regular” 
(non-literary) groups, if carefully worked out on a basis of the 
teacher’s judgment of the individual pupil, is very advantageous 
to the special groups. They are able to handle an astonishingly 
greater range of material than in an ordinary class, and the 
pupil of real feeling or insight is not afraid to express himself 
as he so often is in the presence of classmates of less apprecia- 
tion. The regular groups do not fare so well, but I attribute this 
failure to the fact that English teachers almost uniformly belong 
themselves, by nature and training, to the special group, and so 
do not know how to meet the others on their own ground. Such 
pupils undoubtedly suffer just as much when in ordinary mixed 
classes, but the teacher does not know it, being deceived by the 
responsiveness of the few. There is need for such pupils of a 
new type of English teacher, more interested in the English of 
daily life than in that of letters. 

4. Throwing third and fourth year pupils together did not 
prove successful, and was given up. Even the brightest of the 
younger class were handicapped by immaturity. 

5. The senior class for non-college girls was very valuable. 
The freedom from any restriction made it possible to give the 
course cultural values, social, artistic, historical, as the needs of 
the girls and the experience of the teacher might suggest. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


CLASSIFICATION OF AIMS 


READING: For information: skill in use of dictionaries, indexes, 
reference books, etc. 

For pleasure and inspiration: appreciation of the spirit and 
aim of various authors, of plot, characterization, etc. 
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For the pleasure of others: ability to render clearly and simply 
matter new to the hearers. 

Writinc: For daily life: letter-writing; brief reports and 
explanations on subjects of common interest. 

For scholarly life: note-taking ; extended expository and critical 
writing; reports based on reference work; arguments. 

For diversion and imaginative development: stories, verse, 
plays. 

OraL Work: Courteous and pertinent class discussion. 

Informal presentation to a group the size of an English class 
of poems, scenes from plays, reports on reference work. 

For selected students, presentation in the auditorium of suit- 
able material, as class reports, talks on travel, on current events, 
on scientific subjects, in accordance with Parliamentary law. 

ForMAL Work: Habits of neatness and freedom from gross 
error to be established in written work throughout the school, 
and to count as an essential in promotion. 

Spelling, grammar, punctuation, rhetoric, to be taught as needed 
in connection with written work, not as separate subjects and 
not with reference to other needs than those of good writing. 

Memorizinc: A definite amount of worthy material to be 
committed to memory yearly, and frequently drawn upon for ref- 
erence and illustration. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: Through wide supplementary read- 
ing, special topics for library work, a “ Summer Reading Pamph- 
let’ compiled and decorated by students, lists of good plays to 
see, theater parties personally conducted, and other devices, the 
department aims to encourage wise expenditure for books and 
plays, and the intelligent study in the library of such questions 
as the choice of a college or a vocation. It is customary for 
each member of the department to assist the students in some 
enterprise of a literary or dramatic kind. 

MortivaTIoN: Wherever possible, the English classes are to 
take account of matters of present and general, as well as those 
of historical and academic, interest. Hence literature of the day 
is frequently introduced, especially for supplementary reading; 
newspapers, magazines, current politics, art exhibits, business let- 
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ters, advertisements, afford material for class work; and the 
classics are taught primarily for their present human values. 

Resources: The school library can draw on the library of 
Teachers College for books to supplement its collection. It main- 
tains a body of clippings, wall pictures, and other illustrative 
material, which can be supplemented from the Teachers College 
Educational Museum and from the special collection of pictures 
and post-cards of the English department. A reflectoscope, which 
takes pictures up to thirty inches square, can be used for single 
classes in designated rooms that have electric connection, or in 
the Auditorium. 


COURSE OF STUDY BY YEARS 


First YEAR 


ReapinG: Irving, Tales of a Traveler; Longfellow, Tales of 
a Wayside Inn; Scott, Quentin Durward, Marmion; Dickens, 
Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, Silas Marner; Shakespeare, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; and supplementary reading sug- 
gested by them. Old Testament stories, Gayley, Classic Myths, 
for reference, and as a basis for story-telling. 

The central idea of the course is to make the most of the 
story-reading age; to read much and rapidly, and be satisfied with 
an understanding of the main points of the story and of the most 
important characters. During the first half-year the Old Testa- 
ment stories are to be read; during the second, the sections of 
Gayley’s Myths that give a knowledge of the chief gods and 
heroes and the stories that have become a basis for memorable 
works in art or literature. 


Composition: Thirty short papers, many of which should be 
written in class, with some help in developing topics. They 
should be largely narrative, though not to the exclusion of other 
forms. 


ForMAL Work: Thorough drill on the essentials of grammar, 
with reference to (1) correct English, (2) ease in learning other 
languages. Drill in spelling, punctuation, and (if needed) pen- 
manship. 
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SEcOND YEAR: AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ReapDING: Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s Sketch Book 
(selections) and Bracebridge Hall; Hawthorne’s Twice Told 
Tales; Poe’s Tales; poems selected from Bryant, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Poe. Matthews’s Introduc- 
tion to American Literature, Bates’s American Literature, or a 
similar handbook, may be used for supplementary reference work 
if the teacher desires. 

Parallel reading, for which the pupils are held responsible 
chiefly through oral reports, based chiefly on the following list: 
Extracts from Colonial and Revolutionary writings; Cooper, 
one or two novels; Parkman, Oregon Trail, and extracts from 
other works; minor poets, Halleck, Drake, Thaxter, Freneau, 
et al.; Bret Harte; Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Thoreau; Dana; 
Burroughs ; Mark Twain; Eugene Field; Joel C. Harris; Lanier, 
and other Southern poets (as many as time will permit). 

Where possible, attention is drawn to good contemporary writ- 
ing, and to good work in fields not purely literary,—journalism, 
art, civic improvement, etc. The central idea of the course is to 
show as far as possible the resources of American literature and 


culture, and to develop pride, curiosity, and discrimination with 
regard to them. 


Composition: At least twenty-five exercises, a considerable 
number to be based on the pupils’ own activities or observation. 
Emphasis to be on exposition, though not to the exclusion of 
other forms. This is an appropriate year for correlation with 
other subjects, particularly history. 


Use oF REFERENCE Books: Index to Bates and other books on 
American literature, to Stedman’s American Anthology and other 


collections, to files of magazines. Card index to library. Large 
dictionary. 


OraL Work: Reports on reference work; reproduction of 
stories and poems. 


Format Worx: Every effort should be made in this year to 
secure neat and accurate written work. Habitual illiteracy should 
be an absolute bar to promotion. The few fundamentals of 
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grammar necessary for good writing should be reviewed and 
enforced. 

Punctuation in more detail. Structure of the single paragraph 
and of a series of related paragraphs. 


THIRD AND FourRTH YEARS, REGULAR 


While this course, followed for two years, covers in the main 
the requirements for the college preliminaries as set forth by 
the College Entrance Board, students should be notified that they 
must be personally responsible for finding out the exact require- 
ments for their particular colleges and complying with them by 
outside reading. This reading may be tested by occasional themes. 


LITERATURE (odd years, beginning 1912-13): The Odyssey, 
omitting Bks. I-V and XV-XVII; the Old Testament, read out 
of class with occasional tests ; Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar ; Dick- 
ens’s David Copperfield; Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings; Gray’s Elegy and Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, or Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV, and Prisoner of 
Chillon. 

Supplementary reading, especially from recent authors, as wide 
as possible. 


LITERATURE (even years, beginning 1913-14): The Iliad, omit- 
ting Bks. XI, XIII-XV, XVII, XXI; the Old Testament, as 
above ; Scott’s Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward, and any other novel 
as above; Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; selections from Lincoln 
or Parkman’s Oregon Trail; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

Supplementary reading as above. 


MeEmorIzING: From books read, or other passages by the same 
authors. 


Use or REFERENCE Booxs: Card index in school library and in 
branch of public library nearest pupil’s home. Such reference 
books as Harper’s Book of Facts, Brewer, Bartlett, Bible Con- 
cordance, etc. Finding topics in leading magazines. Encyclo- 
pedias. 


ComposiTIon: Outline of plot and chief characters in books 
on list. Themes on athletics and other school topics, public 
affairs, science and invention, etc. Emphasis on clearness and 
accuracy, not on imagination; this is not the literary section. 
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ForMAL Work: Careful drill on the elements of good English, 
especially those that are not distinctively literary. Particularly 
in this course will it be worth while to follow up the kind of 
English used for teachers of other subjects. 


THIRD AND FourtH YEARS, SPECIAL 


Open only by consent of the head of the department on advice 
of the pupil’s English teacher of the preceding term. 


ODD YEARS, BEGINNING IQI2-13 


First Term: Drama? 

LITERATURE: The plays are to be read rapidly, from the point 
of view of dramatic effectiveness and of its attainment through 
characterization and situation. The actual stage, and the effect 
of its varying conventions on drama, is borne in mind, and 
illustrated through the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University. 
The class keeps a dramatic scrapbook of the best plays on the 
stage through the season, and organizes theater parties for the 
school as a whole. 

History Play: Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

Tragedy: Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and’ ‘Hamlet. s 

Romantic Comedy: Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 

Comedy of Manners: Sheridan’s The Rivals, and scenes from 
The School for Scandal. 

Dramatic Monolog: Browning’s My Last Duchess, Up at a 
Villa,—Down in the City, The Bishop Orders his Tomb, Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Recent Poetic Drama: Peabody’s The Piper bas Rostand’s \ 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Recent Comedy: Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World, 


Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. is 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: N 


Church: Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 
Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound ; Agamemnon. 
Sophocles: Antigone. 
Euripides: Alcestis. 
Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, Othetfo, Lear. 


1A detailed account of the method.of conducting this course is given 
in The English Journal, Vol. Il, p. 93, Feb. 1913. 
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Marlowe: Faustus, The Jew of Malta. 

Schiller: Maria Stewart, The Maid of Orleans. 

Tennyson: Becket. 

Mackaye: Jeanne d’Arc. 

Fitch: Nathan Hale, Barbara Frietchie. 

Dix: The Hundredth Trick. 

Galsworthy: Strife. 

Shakespeare: Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Comedy of 
Errors. 

Goldsmith: The Good Natured Man. 

Moliére: The Miser, The Doctor in Spite of Himself. 

Lessing: Minna von Barnhelm. 

Schiller: Nephew or Uncle? 

Freytag: The Journalists. 

The Farce of Master Peter Patelin. 

Pinero: The Schoolmistress, The Amazons, In Chancery, 
The Magistrate. 

Jones: The Manoeuvers of Jane. 

Howells: The Mouse-trap, The Albany Depot, The Register. 

Tarkington-Sutherland: Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Dix-Sutherland: The Road to Yesterday. 

Pollard: English Miracle Plays. 

Evans: English Masques. 

Kennedy: The Servant in the House. 

Jerome: The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 

Maeterlinck: The Blue Bird. 

Galsworthy: The Little Dream. 

Mackaye: The Scarecrow. 

Warren: The Twig of Thorn. 

Yeats: Land of Heart’s Desire, Cathleen ni Hoolihan. 

Lady Gregory: Seven Short Plays. 

Tagore: The Post Office. 

Matthews: Study of the Drama. 

Baker: Development of Shakespeare as a Playwright. 

Woodbridge: Technique of the Drama. 

Wirter: Shakespeare on the Stage. 


MEMORIZING AND ORAL Work: From plays read in class and 
outside. 


Use oF REFERENCE Books: As in regular sections, but with 


special reference to drama. 


Composition: Analysis of characters and scenes in plays read 


or seen acted; original bits of dramatic monolog or dialog, and 
dramatic adaptation of stories or construction of original scenarios 
or plays. 
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Second Term: Periodicals and Essays* 


LITERATURE: Newspapers, periodicals, and essays of both the 
personal and the informational types to be considered together, 
as related forms of the same thing. Students should read the 
essays as nearly as possible in a contemporary spirit, and the 
papers and magazines with a view to finding what is worth more 
than passing attention. 


The Newspaper. Study based on papers brought in by the 
pupils, and such others as the teacher assigns. 

Origin of newspapers in England, and their relation to papers 
of the Spectator type. 

The Spectator, especially as revealing contemporary life. 
(Illustration from Hogarth’s prints, etc.). 

Analogs of the Spectator to-day; Spectator columns in daily 
and weekly press; Life; comments on affairs by “ Mr. 
Dooley,” etc. 

Weekly journals and magazines ; their make-up and purposes. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia; the essay as revealing personality. 

Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey. 

The Magazine. Study of its make-up, of special features 
such as illustration, advertising, etc., of notable authors 
who were magazine writers. 

Macaulay: Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, as illustrating 
the popular magazine article of the longer type. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


Alcott: Hospital Sketches. 

Aldrich: Ponkapog Papers. 

Bolles: Land of the Lingering Snow. 

Briggs: School, College, and Character. 

Burroughs: Wake Robin: Winter Sunshine. 

Crothers: The Gentle Reader, The Pardoner’s Wallet, By 
the Christmas Fire. 

Curtis: Prue and I. 

Dunn: Mr. Dooley (any volume). 

Emerson: Friendship. 

Graham: The Golden Age, Dream Days. 

Hartt: The People at Play. 

Hubbard: A Message to Garcia. 

Holmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Hunt: Graces and Anxieties of Pig Driving, A “ Now” 
Descriptive of a Cold Day, Walks Home by Night. 

Irving: Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall. 


1A further account of this part of the course may be found in The 
English Journal, Vol Il, p. 422, September 1913. 
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Jerome: Three Men in a Boat. 

Mitchell: Dream Life, Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Shute: Real Diary of a Real Boy. 

Stevenson: Memories and Portraits, Inland Voyage. 
Stewart: Essays on the Spot. 

Thoreau: Walden. 

Van Dyke: Little Rivers, Fisherman’s Luck. 
Warner: Being a Boy. 


Use or REFERENCE Books: Definite instruction in handling en- 
cyclopedias, card catalogs, various handbooks of facts, Poole’s 
Index, and the like, through assigned library topics. 


ComposiITION: Advertisements, letters in answer to them, edi- 
torials, essays on school life in the Spectator manner, leading 
articles, personal and humorous essays of shorter and longer 
length, at least one extended report on a library topfc, written in 
such a manner as to popularize material gathered by careful study. 


Orat Work: Reports on newspaper, magazine, and library 
reading. 


EVEN YEARS, BEGINNING 1913-14 
First Term: Fiction} 


The point of view of this course is to start with the conception 
of fiction as entertainment, and to develop an interest in it as 
an expression of the ideals of life, a reflection of the facts of life, 
and an art. 


LITERATURE: The fiction habitually read by the class, briefly 
surveyed. 

Pure romance: Stevenson’s Treasure Island; Dumas’ The 
Three Musketeers. 

Historical romance: Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Geographical romance: Clemens’s Huckleberry Finn. 

The biographical novel: Dickens’s David Copperfield. 

The novel of local manners: Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

The social-reform novel: Dickens’s Hard Times. 

The short story: Heydrick’s Types of the Short Story. 


1 Material bearing on this section of the course, and particularly 
on the use of contemporary fiction, may be found in an article by 
Mr. Herbert Bates in The English Journal, Vol. I, p. 15, Jan. 1912, and 
by Professor F. T. Baker, in the same journal, Vol. IV, p. 1, Jan. rors. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


Alcott: Little Women. 

Aldrich: Story of a Bad Boy, Marjorie Daw. 

Andrews: Perfect Tribute. 

Austen: Pride and Prejudice. 

, Barrie: Little Minister, Sentimental Tommie. 

Bennett: Buried Alive. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Bronté: Jane Eyre. 

Brown: Meadow Grass. 

Bullen: Cruise of the Cachelot. 

Cervantes: Don Quixote. 

Conolly: Out of Gloucester. 

Daskam: Madness of Philip. 

Daudet: Tartarin of Tarascon. 

Davis: Gallegher and Other Stories. 

Deland: Old Chester Tales. 

de Maupassant: The Odd Number. 

Dickens: Great Expectations, Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curi- 

osity Shop, Oliver Twist, Pickwick Papers. 

Doyle: Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Dumas: Count of Monte Cristo. 

Eliot: Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner. 

Farnol: Amateur Gentleman. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 

Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables, Scarlet Letter, 
Twice Told Tales. 

Howells: Rise of Silas Lapham, A Boy’s Town. 

Hugo: Les Miserables, Ninety-Three. 

Jackson: Ramona. 

Jewett: Country of the Pointed Firs. 

Kelly: Little Citizens. 

Kipling: Captains Courageous, The Day’s Work, Kim, Life’s 
Handicap. 

Locke: Beloved Vagabond. 

Loti: An Iceland Fisherman. 

Martin: Emmy Lou. 

Melville: Moby Dick. 

Ollivant: Bob, Son of Battle. 

Page: In Ole Virginia, Red Rock. 

Poe: Selected Tales. 

Porter (“O. Henry”): Four Million. 

Porter, G. S.: Freckles. 

Scott: Abbot, Ivanhoe, Monastery, Quentin Durward. 

Smith: Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 

Stevenson: Bottle Imp, David Balfour, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde, Kidnapped, Merry Men. 
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Stockton: Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
Lady or the Tiger, Rudder Grange. 

Thackeray: Henry Esmond. 

Wells: War of the Worlds. 

Weyman: Gentleman of France. 

Wiggin: Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Wilkins: New England Nun. 

Wister: Virginian. 

Zangwill: Children of the Ghetto. 

Use oF REFERENCE Books: Library topics relating to the au- 

thors or the subject matter, e. g., historical background of books 
read; search for illustrations of scenes described, and the like. 


ComposiTIon: Sketches from experience of places, characters, 
incidents, that could be used for fiction. Comparison of people 
or situations in books with those in real life. Completion of 
stories the beginnings of which have been read to the class. Orig- 
inal stories, autobiographical or invented. The writing of original 
stories is encouraged by a prize offered by the school paper. 


OrAt Work: Reports recommending to the class certain books 
on the supplementary list. Discussion of characters, etc. Story- 
telling. 

Second Term: Poetry 

LITERATURE: ‘Song: school songs; songs from Burns, Shakes- 
peare, and others. 

Folk ballad: Witham’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

Literary ballad: Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner ; Whittier’s Pipes 
of Lucknow; Kipling’s Ballad of the East and West. 

Longer narrative poetry: Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; Ten- 
nyson’s Idylls of the King (selections). 

Epic: Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey (selections). 

Descriptive and reflective poetry: Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage; Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

Humorous and satiric poetry: Chaucer’s Prolog (selections) ; 
Hood’s The Lost Heir; Noyes’s Bacchus and the Pirates. 

Lyric: Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (selections). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


Collections : 


Henley: Lyra Heroica. 
Allingham: The Ballad Book. 
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Quiller-Couch: Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Wiggin: Golden Numbers. 
Wells: Nonsense Anthology. 
Parody Anthology. 
Stedman: American Anthology. 
Victorian Anthology. 
Lounsbury: Yale Book of American Verse. 


Music: 


Dick: Songs from Burns. 
Elson: Shakespeare in Music. 


Poems: 


Beowulf (in translation). 

The Song of Roland. 

Arnold: The Forsaken Merman; Tristram and Yseult. 

Browning, R.: Selected poems (as in the Macmillan Pocket 
Classics). 

Browning, E. B.: Sonnets; shorter poems; parts of Aurora 
Leigh. 

Byron: Prisoner of Chillon; shorter narrative poems, as The 
Destruction of Sennacherib. 

Chaucer: Mackaye’s rendering of selected tales. 

Homer: The Iliad. 

Holmes: Old Ironsides; The Chambered Nautilus; humor- 
ous and occasional poems. 

Keats: Eve of Saint Agnes; Lamia; odes. 

Kipling: Danny Deever; Fuzzy Wuzzy; Recessional; The 
Seven Seas ; McAndrews’ Hymn; To the True Romance. 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn; shorter poems ; trans- 

lation of Dante. 

Lanier: Marshes of Glynn. 

Lowell: Vision of Sir Launfal; parts of Fable for Critics 
and of Bigelow Papers; Harvard Commemoration Ode; 
shorter poems. 

Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Masefield: The Story of a Roundhouse; Salt Water Ballads. 

Noyes: Tales of the Mermaid Tavern; Drake; shorter 
poems, as The Barrel Organ, The Island Hawk, Lucifer’s 
Feast. 

Rosetti: The White Ship; The King’s Tragedy. 

Scott: Marmion; Lady of the Lake. 

Shelley: Selected poems. 

Spenser: The Faerie Queen (parts). 

Tennyson: Shorter poems; The Princess; parts of In 
Memoriam. 
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Whittier: Snowbound ; Narrative poems ; Songs of Labor. 

Wordsworth: Selections, as in the volume of the Golden 
Treasury series edited by Matthew Arnold. 

The current poetry column in The Literary Digest. 

Rittenhouse: Little Book of Modern Verse. 


ForMAL Work: Metrics to be taught primarily through the 
ear; by song, in co-operation with the music department where 
possible, and by chanting or rhythmic recital in the class-room. 
Scansion of an elementary sort as a convenient way of recording 
voice-stress. Method of capitalizing, aligning, and printing verse. 


ComposiTIion: Prose rendering of the stories of narrative 
verse, and of other stories from history or life that might be 
versified. Interpretation of reflective and lyric poems. Experi- 
ments in original verse. This is encouraged by the offering of 
the Alfred Tennyson Prize for the best poem written each year 
in the school. 


OraLt Work: The reading and reciting of poems studied or 
memorized ; talks and readings from the scrapbook of poets and 
poetry kept by each pupil. 


FirtH YEAR: COLLEGE PREPARATORY CLASSES 


LITERATURE: Shakespeare: Macbeth; Milton; Minor Poems; 
Burke: Conciliation Speech; Macaulay: Life of Johnson; Moody 
and Lovett, History of English Literature, in the hands of the 
class for reference. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 


General: 


Briggs: School, College and Character. 
Routine and Ideals. 
To College Girls. 
Slosson: Great American Universities. 
Corbin: Which College for the Boy? 
Gulick: The Efficient Life. 
Palmer: Self Cultivation in English. 


Shakespeare : 
Baker: Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. 
Bowden: Shakespeare, his Mind and Art. 


Matthews: Shakespeare as a Playwright. 
Moulton: Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 
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Winter: Shakespeare on the Stage. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
| Pollard: English Miracle Plays. 


Marlowe: Tamburlane, The Jew of Malta, Faustus. 
Jonson: The Silent Woman; Volpone. 


Milton: 


Dowden: Life of Milton. 
Paradise Lost. 

Samson Agonistes. 

Ward: English Poets, Vol. 2 (including the Cavalier poets). 
Evans: English Masques. 

| Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus (in the Golden Treasury 

series). 


Burke: 


Current speeches on larger political questions, as reported 

in the papers and magazines. 

Beecher: Liverpool Address. 

Grady: Race Problem in the South. 

Lincoln: Cooper Union Speech; First and Second In- 
augurals. 

Macaulay: Speeches on Copyright. 

Webster: First Bunker Hill Address. 


Johnson: 


Boswell: Life of Johnson. 

Trevelyan: Life and Letters of Macaulay. 
Addams: Twenty Years of Hull House. 
Antin: The Promised Land. 

Barrie: Margaret Ogilvie. 

Ford: Life of Washington. 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

Irving: Life of Goldsmith. 

Jones: Life of Edison. 

Keller: Story of my Life. 

Mahan: From Sail to Steam. 

Palmer: Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Riis: Making of an American. 

Schurz: Autobiography. 

Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Washington, B. T.: Up from Slavery. 


Use or REFERENCE Booxs: Poole’s Index, A. L. A., Cumula- 
tive and other guides such as a college student needs to use. 
Supplementary work within one or more of the following fields, 
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the results to be presented in the form of oral or written reports 
of some length, with the preparation of at least one bibliography : 

Choice of a Vocation. 

Choice of a College. 

Political Problems of the Day (in connection with Burke’s 
Speech). 

Personal or Life Problems. 

Literature Contemporary with the Books Studied. 

The Best Literature of To-day. 

An Interesting Biography (in connection with Macaulay’s 
Johnson). 


Composition: Longer and more formal papers than in the 
lower years, on subjects requiring more analytical thinking; as, 
studies of other works similar to those taken up in class, and 
analyzed in a like manner, e. g., a magazine article, reduced from 
Southey’s Nelson or Booker Washington’s Up from Slavery; or 
a brief of a speech in the current campaign. 

In the discretion of the class teacher, one or more papers of 
ten or more pages, involving the collecting of material from vari- 
ous sources, and some original thought. Subjects that have been 
tried with success are: 

Resources and Advantages of My College. 

Opportunities in my Chosen Life Work, and the Proper Train- 
ing for It. 

An original argument on some question of the day. 


OraAt Work: Presentation to the class of the results of library 
study; topical reports of ten to twenty minutes in length. For 
selected students, reports to the whole school, from the chapel 
platform. 


FormMAL Work: Rhetorical principles as they arise in connec- 
tion with the books read. 


FirtH YEAR: SPECIAL FOR NON-COLLEGE GIRLS 


The central idea of the course is to show the high points of 
English culture in different epochs, not necessarily restricting 
this to literature. No definite program is laid down in advance, 
as the girls are encouraged to suggest profitable lines of study, 
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either as growing out of work already done or as bearing on their 
personal interests or some topic prominently before the public at 
the time. Moody and Lovett’s History of English Literature is 
in the hands of the class for reference, but is used chiefly as a 
point of departure. The list below includes some of the larger 
topics considered the first year this course was given. 
The Earliest Period: Beowulf. 
After the Conquest: Norman and Pointed Architecture. 
The Renaissance: 
Painting,—the great Italians. 
Poetry,—Spenser. 
Drama,—Shakespeare. 
Religion,—The King James Bible. 
The Romantic Revival in Poetry in the 19th Century. 
Later Poetry: Browning. 
The 19th Century Novel. 
Literary and Social Movements of To-day. 
Immigration : 
Antin: The Promised Land. 
Riis: The Making of an American. 
Settlement Problems: 
Addams: The Spirit of Youth in City Streets. 
Recent Fiction: 
Margaret Deland. 
Edith Wharton. 
Arnold Bennett. 
Recent Drama. 
The Piper. 
The Blue Bird. 
The Irish Theater Movement. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE VISITING 
HOUSEKEEPER 


BY EMMA A. WINSLOW 


The visiting housekeeper method of teaching home economics 
has recently been attracting considerable attention. It is a method 
which has been utilized, so far, chiefly by charitable societies as 
a means of helping families under their care to lead a better and 
more normal home life. Instead of depending upon class in- 
struction in home-making to help these families, certain societies 
have been sending a visiting housekeeper to the individual homes 
to advise, help and instruct as necessary according to the par- 
ticular needs found. Quite remarkable results have often been 
obtained in this way, though in some places these results have far 
from justified the hopes of those who established the work. 

In order to know more exactly what has been planned and 
accomplished along this line, a study was made, in May, 1914, 
of the reports of charitable organization societies on file in the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The limitations of such a study are fully realized, for the 
statements in annual reports are often lacking in detail, and not 
every society publishes a full report each year; it was felt, how- 
ever, that such a survey would give a general basis of information 
which would be of value in any future development of the use of 
visiting housekeepers. 

The first use of a visiting housekeeper was apparently by the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
in 1904. Since then twenty-five societies’ in fifteen states have 


1 United Charities of Chicago; Indianapolis Charity Organization So- 
ciety; Baltimore Federated Charities; Boston Provident Association; 
Cambridge (Mass.) Associated Charities; Roxbury (Mass.) Charitable 
Society; Worcester (Mass.) Associated Charities; Detroit Associated 
Charities; Grand Rapids Charity Organization Society; Kalamazoo Char- 
ity Organization Society; Minneapolis Associated Charities; St. Paul 
Associated Charities; St. Louis Provident Association; Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor; Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities; New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
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reported the employment of one or more visiting housekeepers. 
Seven societies? have expressed a desire for the services of such 
a worker. 

The first factor studied was the reason for desiring or employ- 
ing a visiting housekeeper. Wide divergence was found in the 
statements made by the different societies, and even by the same 
society from year to year. The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, when it first established the work 
in 1904, wanted a visiting housekeeper “ who would do the work 
of a good mother.” In 1907, a trained dietitian, Miss Winifred 
S. Gibbs, was employed, and the emphasis was placed largely 
upon the value in health and economy of diet instruction. More 
lately there seems to have been an increasing recognition by the 
Association of the importance of “ home economy instruction ” 
as a part of the general family-rehabilitation activities of the so- 
ciety, quite apart from its specific economic and health value. 

There has been a similar change in the point of view of the 
Chicago United Charities. In 1910 there was a very lukewarm 
mention of the fact that the visiting housekeeper formerly em- 
ployed by the Mary Crane Nursery was then doing some work 
for the United Charities. In 1912, after the work had been de- 
veloped under a trained worker, they report: “Ignorance of 
home-making on the part of both father and mother is becoming 
more and more apparent. Training the family in home-making 
is fundamental in good case work. The best way is through the 
visiting housekeeper. . . . This is constructive and preven- 
tive work of the best kind. It is the most significant feature of 
last year’s work. . . . This work should be enlarged, and 
for those who contemplate endowing any form of philanthropy, 
here is a splendid field. The endowment of a visiting housekeeper 
means saving the present and building for the future in hundreds 


Poor; Rochester United Charities; Newark (N. J.) Associated Charities; 
Orange (N. J.) Bureau of Associated Charities; Cincinnati Associated 
Charities; Cleveland Associated Charities; Columbus (Ohio) Associated 
Charities; Fort Worth (Texas) United Charities; Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Associated Charities; Milwaukee Associated Charities. 

2 Annual reports of South Bend (Ind.) Associated Charities; Kansas 
City Provident Association; Plainfield (N. J.) Charity Organization 
Society; Youngstown (Ohio) Charity Organization Society; Lancaster 
(Pa.) Charity Society; Chattanooga (Tenn.) Associated Charities; 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Associated Charities. 
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of families. The work lays the foundation for good family life 
and is the most effective service we have given.” 

In Baltimore payment for the services of a “ visiting home 
economist ” was secured in 1911 by means of a special fund, raised 
“ because of the interest of the medical fraternity ” in giving diet 
to the sick poor only under intelligent supervision, so that need 
for special diet would be reduced as rapidly as possible. It was 
also suggested here in the outline of the work that perhaps its 
greatest value would be in bringing to light the need for more 
widespread domestic science teaching in the public schools. 

In Worcester ( Mass.) the plea was made in 1911 for a visitor 
to work “ where home conditions are so bad that there is little 
chance for the future of the children.” It was felt that this ser- 
vice would be “the means of giving families every chance of 
reform before breaking up the home,” and that it would cause “a 
better home life, less drinking, healthier children now, and better 
trained wives and mothers for the next generation.” A similar 
idea of the value of the work is expressed in the 1913 report 
of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Associated Charities. They urge the 
establishment of a special Domestic Relations Court with a pro- 
bation officer, and suggest the service that they might be to such 
an officer by helping him to better home conditions. “ The visit- 
ing housekeeper who is rapidly gaining favor where her work 
is understood,” they say, “can probably do most in solving the 
home problem,” and they strongly urge the employment of such 
a person by the society. 

In Detroit the original motive for having a visiting housekeeper, 
as stated in the report of 1911 of the Associated Charities, was 
to change “ the extremely improvident. and in some cases, harmful 
way in which grocery orders were used by the poor.” The Bos- 
ton Provident Association in 1913 employed “ an instructive visit- 
ing housekeeper ” as the development of experimental work by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association ; the visiting housekeeper was em- 
ployed “ for the purpose of enlarging the usefulness of the work 
as well as to add to the effectiveness of our help to families in 
need.” 

The 1911 report of the Cambridge ( Mass.) Associated Charities 
gives the summary of a paper entitled, “ The Need of a Visiting 
Housekeeper in Relation to the Work of Friendly Visitors,” which 
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was read at a recent conference. The 1912 report shows that 
this need was partially met by a visiting housekeeper whose duty 
was “ to show so clearly what constructive work one such worker 
can do that later the public will be eager to employ more such 
workers.” 

The Roxbury Charitable Society points out in its 1912 report 
the fact that “if most families frequently need physician and 
nurse, nearly all of them need the teacher of housekeeping con- 
tinually.” The Society feels that but few of the women so in 
need would go to classes in settlements, and that it is better for 
the teacher to give instruction in the tenements themselves, the 
aim of such instruction being “ to improve living conditions, raise 
standards in homes, and secure better expenditure of income.” 
It is also suggested that such home visiting by a trained worker 
would be of value in “ making more intimate inquiry into living 
conditions in order to know how better to improve them.” 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Charity Society makes this statement in 
its 1913 report: “ Not long ago the secretary was visiting a family 
where it was necessary to aid with food temporarily. The man 
was ill and the mother and children were all thin and emaciated. 
Suggestions as to articles of food to be purchased were made by 
the secretary, as the woman did not seem to have any ideas to 
offer. The foods offered were the most ordinary articles, but 
each one was refused, and upon closer questioning it was found 
that the woman did not know how to cook them. The family had 
been living mainly on uncooked and canned foods. It transpired 
that they had often appealed to various organizations for assist- 
ance when seemingly they had a sufficient income; but it was 
reasonable that under such conditions they could not live on their 
income and that the whole family should be undernourished. 
What is needed in that family is someone to go in and teach the 
woman how to provide and how to prepare what is provided. 
This is not an exceptional case.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Society in 1912 makes a plea for the 
services of a visiting housekeeper as a good investment for the 
community because of its effect in “ reducing the cost of living 
when caused by injudicious buying and ignorance of food values.” 
The Chattanooga Society in 1913 remarks that “in many cases 
not insufficient income but incompetent housekeeping is found to H 
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be the reason for distress,” and that “this is not strange when 
women have worked in factories from childhood to marriage.” 
“ Personal service of a practical nature” would be the remedy 
for this situation and should be provided. 

As will be seen from the above statements, the charitable so- 
cieties have usually expected rather comprehensive and difficult 
things from the visiting housekeepers. Let us now try to find 
out how they have carried out these plans. Six societies originally 
employed women who are usually described as “ uneducated, with 
no special training, but with practical knowledge of housekeeping 
and a tactful manner,” and “ of about the same class as the women 
whom they visit.”” Two of these societies no longer employ visit- 
ing housekeepers, two have one or more trained visiting house- 
keepers as well as the untrained ones, and two have now only 
trained workers. 

Of the nineteen other societies, four report the use of one of 
their regular visitors under the name of a visiting housekeeper, 
the feeling evidently being that experience in home visiting sup- 
plemented by a certain amount of practical knowledge, is all that 
is necessary. It is interesting to note that after a year or two, 
the visiting housekeeper’s name in these societies has usually 
appeared again under the heading of “ regular visitors,” and there 
is but little mention of the visiting housekeeper work. 

Nine societies employed “ highly trained visiting housekeepers ”’ 
from the beginning, the training being usually that in home 
economics, although in two cases trained nurses were used. Six 
societies reported visiting housekeepers on their staff of workers 
but gave no information concerning their previous training. 

Many different duties were given to these visiting housekeepers, 
as would be expected from the entire lack of standardization of 
the results to be obtained by their services. A large amount of 
actual cleaning work was usually expected in the earlier days 
of “ visiting housekeeping,” especially in places where untrained 
women were used. For instance, in the Chicago report of 1910, 
the visiting housekeeper is described as taking cleaning supplies 
about with her in a suitcase; she is supposed to teach, however, 
as well as work. In Newark, 1910, the visiting housekeeper did 
“cleaning, washing, etc., not for the women but with them, 
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except when the woman is physically incapacitated.” The Colum- 
bus visiting housekeeper (1910) “does some work, when the 
women is discouraged or sick, but not in such a way as to take 
the burden of responsibility from the woman’s shoulders.” 

With the advent of the trained worker less emphasis is placed 
upon cleaning as the pivot of the visiting housekeeper’s service. 
In Baltimore (1912) it is distinctly stated that the visiting house- 
keeper “ will not teach how to wash and clean and does no house- 
work, She specializes in family budgets and in stimulating 
women to more intelligent housekeeping.” In Cincinnati, how- 
ever, the trained visiting housekeeper (1912) was willing to “ help 
the mother wash, scrub and clean up thoroughly upon her promise 
to keep things decent thereafter.” The Detroit report (1912) 
speaks of the fact that their trained worker has taught how to 
clean windows, floors and woodwork. In the reports of several 
societies the visiting housekeepers are given credit for having 
brought “order and neatness out of chaos and squalor.” The 
teaching of laundering is mentioned in three reports; instruction 
in personal hygiene and cleanliness, in three reports, also. Clean- 
ing is, however no longer the main work, although of course its 
great importance is still recognized. 

For a time it seemed as if instruction in cooking was to be 
given greatest emphasis in the work of the trained visiting house- 
keeper, but this does not seem to be the case at present, except 
as the instruction in cooking is combined with help in buying 
and with advice concerning the family dietary as a whole. Such 
help is especially necessary with foreign families who are ignor- 
ant of the use of our food materials; and it is also frequently 
given in co-operation with visiting nurses in families where there 
is sickness. Where food is supplied in relief, special instruction 
with reference to its proper use is usually given by the visiting 
housekeeper. Often, however, as indicated by the Worcester 
report (1912) it has been “a pleasant surprise to find that the 
women are not so ignorant of plain wholesome cooking as feared. 
The chief trouble has been in the methods used in economizing.” 
This is not always the case; but there seems to be a tendency 
to teach cooking processes, when necessary, in regular class work 
at settlements, etc., and not to use the visiting housekeeper ex- 
clusively for individual instruction of this kind. 
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The teaching of cooking is mentioned among the visiting 
housekeeper’s duties in the reports of thirteen societies; the 
teaching of buying, in the reports of sixteen. General budget 
advice is given by the visiting housekeepers in eight societies. 
The making and repairing of clothing and the wise purchase of 
new clothing is taught in seven places; general household man- 
agement in eight; child care, in six. These figures are not com- 
plete, as not all reports gave details of the work done; they 
serve to indicate, however, the range of work done by certain 
of the visiting housekeepers. 

The amount of work done also varies greatly. From April 
to June, 1913, the visiting housekeeper in Cambridge dealt with 
twenty families ; fourteen of these were on her list at one time. 
The Roxbury report of 1912 points out the fact that for each 
family the instruction takes several hours each week and must 
continue for several months to be effective; the 1913 report says 
that of the fifteen families dealt with by the worker (who was 
on a half-time basis), six have been given three-fourths of the 
visitor’s time, the others having been visited less frequently and 
some seen only in class work. Here as elsewhere there has been 
a tendency to combine the visiting housekeeper’s work with class 
instruction at settlements and model flats. 

In Newark, in 1912, the visiting housekeeper made 355 calls 
on 104 families ; in 1913, 440 calls on 134 families. In St. Paul, 
in 1909, 567 calls were made on 29 families. In Minneapolis, 
390 calls were made in 1910, 559 in 1911, and 477 in 1912. The 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
reports that during 1914, 799 homes were reached by the four 
visiting housewives, the sewing teacher, and the two visiting 
dietitians. In Detroit, in 1913, during eight months the visiting 
housekeeper made 383 calls, giving 174 lessons in 133 families ; 
she also prepared well balanced and economical menus and 
grocery orders for the Associated Charities workers, established 
classes for older girls, and standardized all the settlement cook- 
ing classes. 

In the summary of the year’s work for 1911 of the Cincinnati 
Associated Charities, under the heading of “Calls dealing with 
general home improvement,” are the following items: 
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Number 
of calls 

Instruction in the following: 
16 
56 


Only one visiting housekeeper was employed at the time, and 
while no explanation is given, apparently calls by other workers 
were also included in this list, or else the same call was counted 
more than once, 

The visiting housekeeper in Cleveland during 1913-14 thus 
summarizes her work for eleven months: 


Number 
of calls 

Instruction in the following: 
GE canes 3 
4 
262 
Fetal aumber of calle. .. 477 


A discussion of the present status of the visiting housekeeper 
work is reserved for further study, to be based upon replies to 
letters sent out to the various charitable societies and other social 
agencies employing visiting housekeepers. From this preliminary 
study, however, it would seem that: 

1. There is need for a more definite realization of the prac- 
tical possibilities of the work so that an impossible ideal will 
not exist in the minds of its founders. The visiting housekeeper 
is only a human being and there are limitations to the amount 
that she can be expected to accomplish, especially when dealing 
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with anything so complex as the habits and standards which 
make up family living and family life. 

2. There is need for a more definite standardization of the 
services to be rendered, so that anything and everything will 
not be required. 

3. There is need for a more definite standardization of the 
amount of training to be required before a person should be 
called a visiting housekeeper, and a closer union of those en- 
gaged in such work. 

4. There is need of a more widespread realization of the fact 
that a thorough training in home economics does not of necessity 
make the successful visiting housekeeper; that there is also 
necessary a certain amount of training in the technique of deal- 
ing with families in their own homes, a technique quite different 
from that required for teaching in the school room. There is 
also need for full knowledge of other organized social move- 
ments into which the new visiting housekeeper work is eventu- 
ally, we hope, to be made to fit. Adequate training in home 
economics, we believe, is essential, but, especially for the more 
pioneer workers, there is also need for the broader social training 
to see the goal ahead and not dwell upon mere petty details in 
trying to help the families in need. This stage has already been 
passed in many places, but it is felt that there is still need to 
emphasize proper training in planning for the development of the 
visiting housekeeper who is to be recognized as a true social 
worker and not as a mere teacher of household processes. These 
are important, not as an end in themselves, but as a means 
towards a healthier, happier, more normal family life, the basis 
of the best possible community life. 
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SOME FINE ARTS PROBLEMS IN PAGEANT MAKING 
BY LA MONT A. WARNER 


Theatrical managers assert that plays that 
never see the light of day are, despite their 
effect of discouragement, of indisputable value 
to actors and producers on the side of experi- 
ence. And likewise has it been true here at 
Columbia University concerning the thirteenth 
century pageant which was to have been given 
last fall. Though the pageant was never given, 
and has been postponed indefinitely on account 
of The Great War, the experience gained by various depart- 
ments in research, planning, and actually working out, has con- 
tributed to both students and instructors a definitely broadening 
influence. This was the case particularly with the fine arts de- 
partment of Teachers College, whose work for the pageant, 
though without apparent external result, has been a source of 
great benefit to the department. 

The fine arts problems in pageant making are in the main 
problems of design for seals, banners, illuminated texts, etc. 
One first problem was to design a seal to be used as the sign 
of the pageant for all stationery and advertising purposes. Be- 
fore any work was done, however, and throughout the whole 
period of preparation, the students studied, for background and 
inspiration, the priceless old manuscripts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in the late J. P. Morgan’s private collection, 
in the Avery Architectural Library, in the New York Public 
Library, and in the various collections at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts. The seal problem was turned over to a 
class in design and the accepted seal was made from an ink 
drawing by Evelyn Norton, and selected by the University 
pageant committee from the work of the class. This was a 
problem in fine line movement and good spacing; it had also 
been necessary to embody some sentiment concerning Roger 
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Bacon and his century, as well as Columbia University and the 
anniversary occasion. The chosen design (Fig. III), represents 
the monk, Roger Bacon, standing by the iron-bound door of a 
monastery; he holds a great two-edged sword in his hand and 
is in the act of killing the Demon of Ignorance. The ancient 
crown of Kings College is the Columbia symbol. 

The same idea is presented in the second design (Fig. II) 
done by B. L. Walker. Fig. 1, though very good in design, 
represents armor of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth cen- 
tury and so could not be considered. The official pageant poster 
was an adaptation of the pageant seal. 


Roger Bacon 121¢ 


FIG, Il FIG. Ill 


The illuminated pages for the first general announcement of 
the pageant and the invitation to the President’s special per- 
formance were problems in thirteenth century lettering. As a 
problem in spacing, an elementary design class worked on decora- 
tive banners using library material and manuscripts for inspira- 
tion and produced designs influenced by the annals of heraldry 
and the favorite motifs of the thirteenth century—queer animals, 
birds, fishes, hobgoblins, and various decorative forms. The 
four small cuts shown herewith (Figs. IV-VII), are a few of 
those produced as class work. Another more advanced group 
of students of the summer session of 1914 produced designs 
and made large heraldic banners to be used in decorating the 
horseshoe shaped balcony in the Columbia gymnasium where 
the pageant was to have been given. These banners pictured 
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the arms of many of the characters and countries made promi- 
nent in the text of the pageant. They were eight feet long by 
four feet wide and were painted with fresco color in blue, red, 
green, silver, and gold on a black background of burlap. 

At the opening of the fall session the advanced students in 
house decoration had the problem of making a perspective sketch 
in full color for a stage setting for one scene of the pageant. 
The half-tone cut (Fig. VIII) is a fair example of the work of 
the class; it loses much, however, from its lack of the soft 
middle and light values of yellow combined with dark neutrals, 
purples and reds, in which it was done. The designs for stage 
settings had been assigned to the furniture design class to be 
executed in the wood working department. 

We are indebted to Mr. Claggett Wilson of the department 
of costume illustration for the splendid drawings in the Book 
of the Pageant, and to a group of students for the hand colored 
frontispiece. Arrangements had been completed for a class in 
metal working to prepare the armor for the pageant warriors; 
special lectures and instruction for this work was to have been 
given by the curator of armor at the Metropolitan Museum. 


FIG. IV FIG. V FIG. VI FIG. VII 
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THE MAKING OF A FESTIVAL 
With Some Account of the Teachers College Festivals of 1914 and 1915 


BY AZUBAH J, LATHAM 


To help make a festival is a rare privilege. Made festivals 
are rare. The consciously produced, complex art form that is 
truly a festival, and not a show or mere entertainment, but a 
veritable, unified, spontaneous expression of the higher social 
feeling of a group or community, is so rare, in essence and effect 
so unlike other social affairs and entertainments for which it 
may be mistaken, that it requires explanation. Its nature and 
uses need to be made clear. 

In a sense festivals cannot be made; they grow. At least 
that is the way natural or folk festivals seem to have come into 
being. And the best school festivals approach the natural ideal 
in that respect. They are not forced, artificial, mechanical pro- 
ductions ; they are a high natural or artistic growth or develop- 
ment. Unfortunately under present demands for quick and ap- 
parently finished and obvious results there is a deal of forcing 
required in the making of most school festivals, and some of 
them seem monstrosities rather than normal growths, machine- 
made rather than artistic. Such forcing is to be deplored; its 
effects are unwholesome and unsatisfying. Wise effort, then, 
must be directed toward simplicity, toward higher artistic en- 
deavor based on the natural. 

Perhaps the first cause of wasted effort and false results, 
after ignorance and inexperience have been taken into account, 
may be found in the confusion of the festival with other forms 
of entertainment. The most common confusion in the past has 
been with the old-fashioned school exhibition ; at present we more 
frequently confuse the festival with the pageant. This confusion 
has come about through the wide use of the term pageant for 
community drama or for the community festivals in which the 
principal entertainment is some form of pageant. This con- 
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fusion of terms and ideas is unfortunate. It leads not only to 
extravagance of plan and production but to loss of festival feel- 
ing and expression. 

A pageant is first, last, and always a spectacle, something to 
be looked at, an entertainment in which many may take part, but 
as many or more look on. One of the most prominent of our 
American pageant makers has been heard to say that a pageant 
is first of all a good show, that when it is not a good show it 
fails in all its purposes. Be that as it may, a festival is not 
first of all a good show; it is first of all a good time, a high 
kind of good time,—at its best, the highest kind of good time 
of which the group or community is capable. The absurdity of 
attempting to use a festival or any part of a festival as a show 
is well illustrated by the following extract from an interview 
with an artist traveler whose interest and sympathy had led 
him into close, appreciative contact with native life in far 
countries. 

“Well, I attended a great feast at this temple in celebration 
of the anniversary of the coronation of the Sultan of Dgokjakarta, 
who is one of the two native rulers of the island. It was a 
splendid festival; the food was brought in by a force of two 
thousand men. Eight princesses danced a beautiful Javanese 
dance. They were girls of sixteen or eighteen years; they were 
painted a bright yellow, and their hair was drawn over their 
foreheads like lotus leaves and decorated with gold stars. In 
the back their hair was contained in great veils made of buds 
and blossoms woven together. As they danced their slow, 
graceful dance—a static dance, not dynamic like the European 
dances—the Dutch officials and traders, who were the Sultan’s 
guests, sat and played poker! That annoyed me more than 
anything else I saw in the Orient.” 

Perhaps it was better that the guests had their own means 
of entertainment. If they had looked at the dancers, they would 
most surely have been led into some expression of approval 
or disapproval more or less personal, as men applaud chorus 
girls at a musical comedy. Would the artist have been any better 
pleased if the Dutch traders had ogled and the officials had 
clapped their official hands? The danger of breaking that spell 
of the native, naive art would have been even greater. 
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In much the same way as these discourteous and unappre- 
ciative guests amused themselves do guests at school festivals 
pass the time in conversation with their friends. Offensive as 
that is, it is not so destructive and dangerous as their attention 
to the festival as show, their flattering applause and personal 
adulation leading to vanity and loss of power to concentrate. 
Your mere onlooker is dangerous at amateur performances. A 
guest who will lend himself to festivity and become one with the 
entertainers reinforces the concentration of the amateur and 
adds zest to the occasion. That power of getting into the pic- 
ture, of playing with others without rehearsal, of active listen- 
ing, belongs by nature to the artist; in others it has to be culti- 
vated. It is a part of social art, and not the least of the values 
in festival making lies in that power of identifying oneself with 
the actor, the speaker, the dancer. It is not necessary to have 
an important solo part in order to get the best good from a 
festival. Nor is mental solitaire any less discourteous than the 
game of poker in the midst of a festival. One should be in a 
festival completely or out of it altogether. 

In so far as a would-be festival is a show with onlookers who 
do not participate in some form of festal expression, it is not 
truly a festival, but mere entertainment, subject to all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of amateur entertainment, resulting in crude, 
awkward, self-conscious attempts or in unnaturalness and the- 
atricalism. A genuine festival tends to bring about nothing 
that is false or pretentious. From its very nature it fosters 
direct, naive expression; its art is that of the amateur, but it is 
not amateurish, and within reasonable limits it may even rise 
to professional perfection without disturbing naive concentration. 

If a festival is not a pageant, not a show, what is it? It is 
not a play, for a play is always given for onlookers, otherwise it 
is a rehearsal or play, not a play. Something in the way of an 
elementary festival, to be sure, may be seen in the dramatic play- 
ing of little children, where each child plays and is plaved for 
at the same time, when everybody has a part. Indeed, normal 
children make a festival every day of their young lives, cele- 
brating the joy and the mystery of life in many phases. Often, 
too, the quality of their unconscious art puts to shame their 
later conscious efforts under the more or less stupid guidance of 
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their elders. But even the play of little children when shaped 
into a play requires a festival setting or accompaniment, some 
form of entertainment in which the onlookers can participate, 
closely connected with the scene or significance of the play itself, 
to keep the children free, concentrated, and joyous in their play- 
ing,—to save good playing from becoming bad acting. As when 
the children in one school room go into another room to play 
a story for other children, the wise teacher sometimes invites 
the children who are to be entertained to take minor parts in 
the play, as trees, flowers, birds, or butterflies, in a nature story. 
Or she may say that all must pretend that the room is not a 
room but a field or some part of fairyland. Any device that 
will lead all to concentrate upon the story or play stuff rather 
than upon the actors and their way of playing tends to keep the 
exercise of festival quality, unified in feeling, and saves the chil- 
dren from the danger of showing off on the one hand and from 
the beginnings of superficial criticism on the other. 

A play, then, may be a part, sometimes an essential part, of 
the entertainment in a festival. A pageant may be, often is an 
essential part of the entertainment in a festival. But a festival 
is more than a play, more than a pageant. And since in con- 
sidering the making of anything it is well to know beforehand 
what kind of thing one would make, it may not be time lost to 
the festival maker to think still more deeply of the nature of 
the festival and the respects in which it is more than the play 
and more than the pageant. In this connection the following 
statements from lectures given before the Teachers College class 
in Plays and Festivals may serve to help us define our larger 
term. The quotations are in part from students’ notebooks and 
cannot be verified, consequently no names are given. The lec- 
turers quoted are all prominent festival producers or people 
deeply interested in the educational aspects of dramatic art, and 
their statements are comprehensive and illuminating. 

(1) “ The highest function of art is to interpret the hopes, 
the aspirations that lie underneath the things of ordinary life. 
Everyday affairs are realistic, undramatic. They are in the 
making. They are not perfect. It is not till the hopes, the loves, 
the aspirations are revealed that they approach the artistic. 
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Everyday affairs belong to science; spiritual things to art. The 
festival reveals the community spirit in art form.” 

(2) “ The festival utilizes the joyous impulses of work and 
play.” 

(3) “A festival should grow out of the normal life and activ- 
ities of an institution or a community.” 

(4) “A festival is not an exhibition, but it might well take 
the place of school exhibitions.” 

(5) “ The festival must be a community product, not the work 
of one or two geniuses.” 

(6) “ The festival is to mark some feeling, day, or any other 
thing that we wish to celebrate. It is essentially a celebration. 
Two definite principles have to be considered: (a) The impulse 
must be spontaneous ; (b) the operation must be democratic.” 

(7) “ The festival has three distinguishing features: it be- 
longs not to the individual, but to the group; it is concerned 
with some idea, event, or subject significant to the group; it is 
the art product of amateurs, not of professionals.” 

(8) “ The festival offers opportunity for expression in other 
lines than our own. It frees the individual. It teaches us to 
express ourselves in relation to the group.” 

(9) “ Progress in its larger sense is resultant upon the release 
of energy, not of one, nor of many, but of all. In this forward 
movement there is no question as to the place of the festival. It 
is a moral force that accelerates the pace and raises the standard 
toward a higher ideal of community ethics. It rubs off corners, 
it merges individualities, it refines angles. In its midst are 
beauty, joy, hope, restoration, recreation.” 

Considering all these suggestive statements we see that a 
festival maker has a large and complex product to plan for. He 
has to do not with one art but with many arts. The festival 
expressing as it does the group, growing out of the activities 
of the group,—and all agree that it must have this group source 
and this group expression,—is as complex as the group itself, 
and may make use of all the arts known to the group. The 
larger and more complex the group, the larger and more com- 
plex must its festival be. 

The complexity of the problem of festival making is greater 
here in Teachers College than in most other colleges or schools 
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by reason of the widely varied interests and experiences of the 
students and the number and size of the different departments. 
This difficulty is somewhat offset by the rational assent to the 
obvious desirableness of such experience in our group and the 
presence among us of highly trained artists in many lines and 
of experienced festival makers. On the other hand the diffi- 
culty was augmented in our first attempt by the novelty of the 
undertaking and the enormous work of bringing the plan clearly 
to the notice of all with sufficient force to engage their hearty 
co-operation. 

Festivals have been given in our observation schools on much 
the same lines as they are given in other schools, in some in- 
stances with more elaborate plan and more finish than could be 
found elsewhere, but our two festivals in the College were 
departures in several respects from what has been undertaken 
in other colleges and schools. The first purpose, or inception, 
of the plan was perhaps unique. The making of a festival for 
the entire group was suggested in a meeting of the instructors 
in the class in Plays and Festivals in response to a demand for 
practical work in the course. The usual pedagogical approach 
to such practical work is through planning plays and festivals 
for children and experimenting with children in playgrounds. 
The working out of play problems of large import with the 
mature students themselves has certainly not been attempted 
often. It is a profitable kind of experiment leading to larger 
comprehension of the inner significance of all the processes 
involved. 

The class in Plays and Festivals accepted the plan for their 
practical work with eagerness and proceeded at once to offer 
suggestions as to time and place and subject of celebration. It 
had been the wish of the instructors that a Christmas festival 
be designed, suitable for use in the public schools, free from 
all sectarian limitation; this was given up as too difficult for a 
first effort on so large a scale, and New Year’s Day was chosen 
instead of Christmas as the time or subject of our celebration. 
The first day of January falling always within our vacation 
necessitated the choice of a substitute day, but the New Year 
idea was retained and the festival was called the Teachers Col- 
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lege New Year Festival although it was held on the evening 
of January 9. 

The plan of organization of that first festival in 1914 was 
similar to the one followed this year. It was proposed that the 
Students’ Executive Council be invited to co-operate with the 
class, in social preparation and business management, they to 
receive the net proceeds of the affair for use in supporting 
various student undertakings. This was agreed upon and ac- 
cepted by the Council for practical reasons and because it 
seemed a fair exchange, the festival naturally drawing interest 
away from other forms of entertainment that might otherwise 
have been given for the purpose of raising the needed money. 
This joining of forces resulted the first year in a joint com- 
mittee of business management and social preparation that proved 
a source of fruitful experience for its members, the natural con- 
flict between hard-headed business caution and the freehanded 
extravagance of those of “artistic temperament” developing 
tact and patience and openmindedness. 

Each student in the class was required to make out a full 
plan of the committees needed to undertake the entire construc- 
tion and production of the festival. These plans were reported 
and compared, and a composite plan was made and adopted 
with the following committees : 

(1) Executive Committee, the instructors in the class together 
with the chairmen of all other committees. 

(2) Literary Committee, in charge of all literature to be used 
at the festival whether original or selected. 

(3) Committee on Music, in charge of all music to be used 
at the festival, except that chosen by directors in Physical Edu- 
cation for special dances, including original and selected and 
adapted music. 

(4) Committee on Costume, in charge of costuming of all but 
special actors and dancers. 

(5) Dance Committee, in charge of all dances used including 
the social dancing, and responsible for the marching in the pro- 
cessional. 

(6) Committee on Stage Setting and Stage Management and 
Direction, responsible for all properties, for dramatic coaching, 
for the making and use of the prompt books. 
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(7) Committee on Social Preparation and Business Manage- 
ment (joint members only, including the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee ex officio), in charge of all advertising and 
printing, sale of tickets, rehearsals of chorus singing and large 
group dancing, ushering, refreshments, etc. 

The work of the last two committees was very heavy and 
consequently had to be done in part by instructors and others 
working unofficially. This difficulty was avoided in our plan 
for this year by the formation of additional committees made 
possible by the different class membership. The new committees 
were in charge of stage setting, stage properties, and refresh- 
ments, the committee on refreshments being largely made up of 
students in household arts classes and not members of the class 
in Plays and Festivals. 

The festival program was sketched out from various sugges- 
tions submitted to the executive committee and discussed by 
them and then by the class as a committee of the whole. To 
insure the interest of many students and to secure their co- 
operation in the program it was decided to use a processional 
of Days of the New Year. This provided opportunity for simple 
pageantry and for interesting chorus singing by the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five marchers. To provide for the participation 
by all a masque was determined upon that should begin with 
masquerade dancing for all, include a ceremony of unmasking, 
well known songs, and an original play the subject of which 
must appeal to all,—this to be followed by general festivity. 

In the working out of this plan by the different committees 
the following principles were insisted upon: 

(1) Complete participation, a festival by all for all. 

(2) Complete co-operation, all departments uniting. 

(3) Economy of effort, regular class work as far as possible. 

(4) Simplicity and naturalness. This involved natural stag- 
ing of the play in the centre of the gymnasium, which proved a 
valuable experiment for mature students. 

The first festival in 1914 was truly a festival. It fulfilled all 
the conditions of the most exacting and comprehensive definition. 
No one who was present will easily forget the warmth and glow 
of that occasion which was not wholly due to the unusual effect 
of the golden light from the tinted arc lamps overhead, although 
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that in itself changed the great bare gymnasium into a festal 
hall. The mediaeval fountain and street lamp on a stone gray 
platform in the centre, a very cleverly executed bit of stage 
setting made in a remarkably short time by members of the 
department of Interior Decoration, helped to take us out of 
the work-a-day world into the realm of imagination, and held 
the entire program together with a sense of the distant, the un- 
known, the alluring. 

The work of the committees on social preparation and danc- 
ing and costuming had been done so thoroughly that soon after 
the doors were opened the floor was crowded with a merry 
throng of gayly dressed, masked dancers, threading the mazes 
of the two old dances, “ Off She Goes” and “ Portland Fancy.” 
These dances had been taught to a large number of students 
and instructors by volunteers from our dance committee at special 
rehearsals and in club meetings, so more than enough knew 
them to make them go well as the beginning of our festal pro- 
gram. Masking and some simple fancy costuming had been so 
urgently insisted upon that nearly all present had complied, 
with advantageous result. That peculiar fascination that all 
feel in even pretending to be concealed, which begins in the 
game of “ Peek-a-boo” and seemingly never leaves us, pre- 
vailed, and made from the beginning a festive atmosphere. 
Everybody played the part of a merry masker, and even the 
dignified folk in the running track who carried their masks and 
did not take part in the dancing said that they felt as if they 
might, it all looked so jolly and natural. Thus the feeling of 
complete participation was established. 

The coming of one of the older, more sedate students as 
herald in mediaeval costume, bearing a Teachers College banner 
and a scroll, and attended by one of the elevator boys quite 
as elegantly attired and acting as trumpeter, brought all to 
attention. The announcement of the more formal part of the 
program by these two actors showed at once the democratic 
purpose of the festival makers and met with warm response, 
which in turn increased the vigor of the trumpeter and the 
bonhomie of the herald. Under their direction given from the 
central dais, those with seats found their places and those cos- 
tumed as days of the year formed in line in the outer hall. 
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Presently at a signal they came marching in with Time, a beau- 
tiful gray figure with wings on shoulders and sandals, leading 
them. They moved in a great spiral about the dais, their cos- 
tumes of separate colors for each month producing a kaleido- 
scopic effect. They sang old folk songs as they marched, the 
words of which had been changed somewhat to fit the occasion. 

The ceremony of unmasking at the command of Time, who 
‘unmasks us all,” furnished a moment of merriment, and gave 
each one a feeling of being a part of the whole and not mere 
listeners or spectators. Then from the time of the beginning 
of the play, ‘““ The Masque of Joy, or Drudgery Transformed,” 
till its end the feeling of unity was maintained partly by the 
very nature and theme of the play, which had the student as 
a central character, the grind of bookish study as its cause of 
struggle, and the child’s discovery of joy in work as its turning 
point. The use of the swiftly passing gray figure of Time at 
frequent intervals, the dance of the Hours, and the bright Days 
of the New Year seated in great circles on the floor about the 
dais kept the significance of the time element of festival in mind 
and helped to unify the feeling of all. The knighting of one 
of the Days as Sir Festival at the close of the play helped to 
sustain the illusion that all the three hundred and sixty-five 
Days were a necessary part of the whole play. 

The singing of “ Old Hundred” by the entire company, using 
the words, “Grant us, O God, the childlike mind!” was a 
daring experiment in a festival that had opened as a masquerade 
ball, but coming as it did as a natural climax in the play it seemed 
perfectly fitting and was sung with fullness of tone and touching 
simplicity. The full chorus in “ Stand Columbia” sung later 
with Sir Festival waving the college banner from the central 
dais, was glorious in its united enthusiasm and fervor. 

The success of that festival as a festival can be explained in 
part by the use of the general costuming and masking, by the 
central staging, by the device of the herald’s speeches telling all 
what to do, by the use of familiar songs for chorus singing, by 
the simplicity of plan and execution, but more than all by the 
spirit of hearty good will that had prevailed throughout the plan- 
ning and that came to a fragrant flowering in the festival itself. 

The extent of success in the attempts at economy of effort and 
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complete co-operation may be seen in the following extract from 
the program of this year’s festival. There was similar co-opera- 
tion in the festival of 1914. 

General plan and management: instructors and students in 
Education 91-92—Plays and Festivals. | 

The dances: department of physical education. 

Music—selected, adapted, and original—stage management: 
department of music and speech. 

Designs of costumes, stage fixtures, and furniture, posters and 
program cover: department of fine arts. 

Lighting and fountain: department of physical science. 

Making of furniture: department of wood working. 

Refreshments: departments of foods and cookery, household 
administration, household arts education and children from 
Speyer School. 

Actors, singers, musicians, dancers: students from many de- 
partments, instructors, boys from Speyer School, and servants. 

Business management and social preparation: Students’ Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Proceeds of sale of tickets and refreshments went to the 
Students’ Council for the support of our professorship in the 
Christian College, Canton, China. The collection made in the 
dramatization of money-giving in part one went to the Com- 
mittee of Mercy. 

The success of our use of the principle of simple naive ex- 
pression in all our festival program is best seen in the accom- 
panying pictures which are fair representations of the actual 
appearance of the actors in the two plays. The freedom from 
amateurishness or theatricalism is obvious. The method used 
in developing this unusual simplicity in mature students is that 
of holding them to the play for the play’s sake. “ The play’s 
the thing.” What is required is playing the part, not acting. 
The players make believe. They pretend as children do. The 
necessary force in voice and action is induced by the one sug- 
gestion of giving the other folk a good time; they must see and 
hear and understand in order to have a perfectly good time, 
therefore the actor must bear them in mind, and speak so that 
they may hear and act so that they may see and understand. 
In developing characterization and intensifying the dramatic 
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conception the method used is that of fundamental imitation, the 
coach playing the parts with the players and letting them catch 
his dramatic feeling; this method sincerely used does not lead 
to copying but to greater freedom in original expression. 

In the festival this year the place of the herald was taken 
in part by the president of the Students’ Executive Council who 
in the first of the program was dressed as a majordomo and 
sang or spoke directions for behavior, and later in cap and 
gown made a speech expressing the significance of the festal 
drama and inviting the Dean and the Faculty to review the 
students in the banner procession which closed the program. 
This use of a controlling speaker or director of the movements 
and expression of the mass of folk who cannot well be rehearsed 
helps to make the festival move smoothly. The device of the 
herald and that of the majordomo, characters in keeping with 
the mediaeval settings of the two plays, saved the official director 
of the festival from constant official appearance on the scene, 
thus leaving her free for attention to many details behind the 
scenes and sustaining to some extent the illusion of unified play. 
This part in a festival where children form a large part of the 
group might be taken by a bell man, a town crier, a watchman, 
a lord of misrule, a jester, or with very little children “a little 
bird” might tell folk what to do. 

The plan of this year’s program was much more elaborate 
than last year’s. A remarkable amount of original work in 
music, literary composition, stage-setting and costuming, danc- 
ing and pantomime, was done by the students, much of which 
counted as work in their regular classes as well as in the class 
in plays and festivals. Nearly all of this was of extraordinary 
merit and the final production was “a beautiful spectacle,” but 
it was a disappointment as a festival. The festival spirit was 
lacking at times and except in two places in the program there 
was not the unity of feeling and complete participation that 
marked the first festival. The “ Wassail Song” in which the 
health of the Dean and the Faculty was drunk from the symbolic 
paper drinking horns held the entire group at both productions 
in warm unanimity, and the ceremony of decking the hall with 
green and the banner processional induced a few moments of 
complete enthusiasm at the Alumni Reunion Festival; but the 
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presence on both occasions of large numbers of critical specta- 
tors in place of sympathetic participators destroyed the festival 
as festival and made it at times seem a pretentious amateur 
entertainment. 

This disappointing circumstance was due in part to the lack 
of sufficient social preparation. Many came merely to be amused, 
not knowing apparently that anything was expected of them 
except a ticket of admission. The costume plan had been kept 
simple so as to enable all to follow it without undue expense of 
time or money, but several hundred folk came in ordinary attire 
and their presence destroyed the illusion of festivity. This ex- 
perience points to the need of very careful social preparation in 
order that the end and aim of the whole great effort may not 
be obscured, the social spirit lost in the separation into groups 
of onlookers and groups of performers. Social preparation is 
especially necessary in these days when self-activity is talked 
about more often than it is achieved, when passive receptivity 
at entertainments is all that most folk expect or will pay for, 
and when most of us seem to look for social and esthetic sal- 
vation through some vicarious means. 

The preparation of the whole group for participation in a 
real festival involves not only explanation of plan and purposes 
and securing promises of co-operation but it requires a con- 
tagion of spirit. An eager, enthusiastic faith on the part of the 
committee in charge of this part of the work is essential, and 
they should have the ready and cordial support of the Faculty 
and the Students’ Council in all their efforts to bring the project 
in all its aspects before classes and clubs. In smaller institu- 
tions than ours all this is accomplished in the institution itself 
with comparative ease; in the ordinary school it is done usually 
by the class teacher in connection with whatever work her class 
has to do as their share in the festival preparation. But even 
in the small school adequate preparation is not made by the 
teachers themselves for their own part in the festival. There 
is a prevailing idea that their part ceases when the festal pro- 
gram begins, except as they may externally direct. And gen- 
erally no preparation whatever is made among the parents and 
friends who are invited to be present. Thus almost invariably 
there are many non-participants present, most of them more or 
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less anxious as to the success of the performance and ready to 
applaud or criticise, though they take no active part themselves. 
So the real made festival is rare, and much high joy is lost. 

Just what part teachers and other dignified folk should have 
on the program is a problem that must be met differently every- 
where, but that they should have some part is obvious to anyone 
who has studied deeply the question of festival values. It is 
the logical and inevitable outcome of some of our most vital 
principles in modern teaching. The connection of the school 
with the*home points to just such participation. Who ever saw 
a family festival worthy of the name in which all the family did 
not take part? Unhappy the children whose fathers do not 
play with them; old and sad the parents who work alone and 
only look on at play. That is no true dignity that is endangered 
by play. Childishness and childlikeness are not the same, but 
the fear of falling into one keeps us from attaining the other. 

The work of social preparation is made easy or difficult in 
some measure by the plan of the program makers with respect 
to the larger participation. No one likes to be asked to do what 
is too difficult; most folk are afraid of the untried; all have a 
horror of seeming foolish or insincere. Consequently first 
attempts at complete festival making in any group should not 
tax the individual too heavily in any way. Costumes should 
be simple, or some symbol or decoration be used with ordinary 
dress. The music to be sung by all should be well known or 
easily caught. Marching or dancing in which many engage 
should not be intricate. Any dramatic expression required of 
the entire group should not need rehearsing. With all this there 
must be something new to pique the curiosity or arouse some 
effort. 

The paper drinking horns and the little coin purses that we 
used to bring the entire group into dramatic action in the festival 
this year while successful adjuncts to the wassailing and the 
dramatization of money giving were not sufficient to take the 
place of the costuming. There should have been something worn 
by each one, significant of festivity and related to the chief 
dramatic interest ; as in a spring festival garlands or even a single 
flower actually worn by each would bring the feeling of the 
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merging of the individual with the group. We missed the masks 
that served the purpose so well at our first festival. 

The complexity of the program makes a detailed account of 
this year’s festival impossible in a short article. Its most re- 
markable features were the use of archaic music with lute accom- 
paniment; the cycle of wind songs, original student work; the 
dramatization of stage setting and unsetting; originality in the 
simple but effective stage furniture; charming and varied dances 
showing superior technical skill; and a genuine spiritual uplift 
in the climax of the play. 

The program here given in part indicates clearly the scope 
of the production: 


THE FESTIVAL OF TRUE ROMANCE AT THE 
ALUMNI REUNION 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, FEBRUARY 20, IQI5 


Program 


7.30 o’clock—SoctaL DANcING For ALL 


8.00 o’clock—Festat Soncs—The Majordomo Sweetly Singeth Directions 
for Festivity. 
Deck THE Hatt—Old Welsh Carol 
Sonc or THe SEAsons—Manx Folk Song—adapted 
Mip+Year Days at T. C_—Music by Mr. Kraft 


The Majordomo Singeth Directions for Behavior 


8.10 o’clock—SALuTe THE TEACHERS COLLEGE BANNER! 
THe GRADUATE STUDENTS BRING GARLANDS TO DECK THE HALL 
Song—StTanp CoLuMBIA—AI] stand and sing 
CEREMONY OF DECKING THE HALL WITH GREEN 


The Majordomo Speaketh Directions for Wassailing 
Here’s A WassAit—Music, 17th Century—English 


Here’s a wassail to our chief, the 
Dean,— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
He is the best that e’er was seen !— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
And he that will not drink his 
health,— 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang himself,— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
la, la, la! 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 


Here’s a wassail to his Lady dear,— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
There is no .sweeter on this 
sphere, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
And he who will not drink her 
health, etc. 


Here’s a wassail to our Faculty,— 

With a fa, la, la, la, ta, la, la! 

They are the cream of the ’Vars- 
ity,— 
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With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
And he that will not drink their 
health, etc. 


Here’s a wassail to our helpers 
true,— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
They always know just what to do, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la. 
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And he who will not drink their 
health, etc. 


Here’s a wassail to our own dear 
Grads, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, lat 
They are Old T. C.’s best of ads, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
And he who will not drink their 
health, etc. 


Avutp Lang Syne—Lyric by Robert Burns—Scottish Folk Song 
The Majordomo Speaketh Directions for Behavior 


8.30 o’clock—Tue Festat DraMA—THE TrouveuR—Book by Helen Mul- 
heron, assisted by Instructors and Students in Education 91 
Fore-Sonc—“A Troubadour Came Singing ”’—Music by Louis West 
ProtocuE—The Spirit of Adventure 
Part One—The New Year Feast—Romance in the Past 

Trme—New Year’s Eve, 1314 

PLace—An unused hall in a Saxon castle 

Persons—In the order of appearance: Thane’s Man, Kitchen 
Knaves and Serving Lads, Scullery Maids, Housekeeper, Old 
Nurse, Keeper of the Dogs, Thane’s Son, Huntsmen, Saxon 
Pages, Thane, Thane’s Daughter, Wife of Thane’s Son—a Nor- 
man Lady, Bower Women, Norman Page, Norman Brother, 
Trouveur, Jongleur, Keeper of the Gate, Begging Friar and Group 
of Orphan Boys. 

The cast is too large to give names of actors in full. The manage- 
ment takes pleasure in presenting Orlo Bangs, Tenor, as The 
Trouveur. 

low thy horn, huntsman! 

Cosel Traditional English 
Sir Percivalle of Galles—Old Ballad—Lute 

Century adapted 
ark the Night 

Pity the Children Mulheron. 

Now May God Save Ye} 13% entury 

King Thibaut of Navarre— Norman French—13th Century 

Muse Enthroned in My Heart—Words by Helen Mulheron. 
by Louis West 


INTERLUDE—The Building of the Shrine 
Persons:—Trouveur (asleep); Fays; Fairy Queen; Elves; Grim 
Reality, a Witch 


Music by Miss Wiethan, with the exception of the Song of the 
Elves—Traditional—English 


accompaniment— 


Music— 


Music 


Dances by Juniors in Physical Education 


Music by Louis West 


Part Two—Tue Trovuveur’s Vis1on—Symbolic. 


Soncs 
Chorus of the Winds—“ From Measureless Reaches ” 
Trouveur’s Song—‘“ Spirit Where’er Thou Art” 
Song of North Wind—‘“ Old as the Cloud-Swept Skies ” 
Song of East Wind—“ The Misty Veiled Herald of Light” 
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Song of West Wind—‘“ Glad as a Laughing Child” 
Song of South Wind—*“‘ Fragrant Odors of New Blossoms” 
Song of Spirit of Romance—*“ Tho Veiled and Hid Afar” 


Dances by Seniors in Physical Education 


AFTer-Sonc by the Trouveur—“O Muse Divine”—Music by 
Louis West 


The President of the Students’ Excutive Council Interprets the Meaning 
of the Trouveur’s Vision for Teachers College, and Gives 
Directions for the Closing Processional 


THE PRocESSIONAL OF ROMANCE OF PLACE showing that Teachers College 
draws students from all over the world 
Atma Mater, Ham, Att Hart!—Music by Mr. Cady—To be 
sung in Processional 


Sonc—East 1s East ANp West 1s West—Music by Mr. Kraft 
To be sung by all, facing the centre 


DESIGN AS THE KEYNOTE IN COURSES IN TEXTILES 
AND CLOTHING 


BY JANE FALES 


Students who are trained for teaching in that division of the 
household arts now called Textiles and Clothing are most fre- 
quently judged in their work by the kind of dressmaking they 
can teach. We must therefore consider ability in dressmaking 
as one of the important factors in their education. 

In the past, all judgments regarding the quality of work in 
dressmaking, whether that work was given in the elementary or 
the secondary schools, or in colleges, have been largely based 
on the worker’s ability to sew; that is, sewing has reallv been 
made the basis of the courses in textiles and clothing. In gen- 
eral, an applicant for training, who had a natural aptitude for 
sewing, who “had made her own clothes for years” was con- 
sidered as ready for admission to the household arts classes in 
dressmaking. It seems largely due to this fact, to the narrow 
outlook thus given the work, that courses in textiles and clothing 
have not received the same recognition and have not been given 
the same dignity as have those household arts courses which re- 
quire for admission much preliminary work in the sciences. In 
other words, the standards of admission to the so-called “ domestic 
art’ courses are insufficient, and must be raised to secure recog- 
nition equal to that in the courses based on the sciences. There- 
fore it is imperative to demand of students either an increased 
amount of preliminary work in certain specified subjects, or to 
make the course of sufficient length to include these subjects 
after entrance. As yet, this has not been done. 

Sewing, in reality, bears the same relation in the construction 
of a successful dress as does the correct handling of a brush in 
producing fine or heavy lines in the creation of a good picture, 
or the manipulation of the etching needle in the making of an 
etching. 

The designing and making of dresses should not be considered 
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merely as related to art, as having an art side, but as art. All 
dressmaking work should be tested and judged from the stand- 
point of design. Such testing will not omit consideration of 
the factors formerly stressed, but it will include others. With 
these considerations, and with the emphasis differently placed, 
the whole subject will be given an outlook as practical as before, 
but of a much broader educational value. 

The training of a dressmaking teacher is not the matter of a 
year or two, in which time, on the basis of a limited knowledge 
of sewing, she acquires a certain skill in cutting, fitting, and 
finishing. It is rather a matter of several years, in which she 
must acquire as preliminary to actual dressmaking, much neces- 
sary general information in many closely related subjects. Only 
through these can she gain the right feeling and the true appre- 
ciation, without which she cannot successfully acquire the art 
of dressmaking. In planning the courses, then, for the broader 
training of a dressmaking teacher, subjects other than those now 
studied by the majority must be included; and those subjects 
already included must be more closely related to the main issue, 
and in every case be approached from the viewpoint of design. 

The term “ design,” as used here, must not be considered as 
meaning merely the proper use of line and of good color com- 
bination; it requires a more generous interpretation. A dress 
to be adjudged a good design must be economically, technically, 
and artistically correct. This implies not only definite knowl- 
edge of the many factors involved, but also keen appreciation 
of their proper interrelation, as well as imagination in their in- 
terpretation and use. There must be a knowledge of textiles, of 
their economic value for a required purpose, and also of their 
esthetic value in securing a desired effect; a thorough knowledge 
of technique—cutting, fitting, and finishing—to insure good con- 
struction ; a knowledge of historic costume, as an inspiration and 
stimulus to create, and as a basis of supplies from which designs 
may be secured. And there must be a thorough knowledge of the 
rules of design, including much practice in their application to 
dress. 

These various subjects must necessarily be studied by them- 
selves, that is, in separate courses in proper sequence; but all 
the study must be done with one common purpose in mind, that 
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of increased skill in proper expression. When a student has 
secured a working knowledge of textiles, the required technique 
in making, designing, and fitting of patterns, a knowledge of 
historic costume and the rules of design, all this information 
should be assembled and put to test in a course which may be 
called Dress Design. In this, no attempt should be made to 
produce completed dresses, as the time required for careful 
fitting and finishing would naturally limit the amount of design- 
ing that could be done. The course should be so planned, how- 
ever, as to include much work with materials; to give not only 
practice in color and line, but experience, as well, in the handling 
of the various kinds of fabrics, and in the combining of different 
textures to secure a desired effect. This work should be fol- 
lowed by classes in which at least a part of the designs may be 
carried forward to completion by the necessary fitting and finish- 
ing. Such classes give opportunity not only for emphasizing the 
work of fitting and finishing, but opportunity, likewise, for ac- 
quiring greater skill by repetition. With these dressmaking 
courses, there should also be, when possible, a design course in 
which the emphasis is placed on representation, and in which 
all the principles already illustrated in the manipulation of ma- 
terials are further emphasized in the use of chalk, pencil, pen 
and brush. 

In securing the preliminary requirements for successful dress- 
making, it is much more difficult to awaken and cultivate the 
powers of appreciation and discrimination, than it is to train in 
good technique. Good technique is not, with the majority of 
students, difficult to secure, because it is an extremely tangible 
factor, and its performance is in part obtained by the following 
of definite rules. On the other hand, appreciation, without which 
all design rules and knowledge of historic costume and textiles 
is of little avail, is a most intangible element, and subject to no 
rules. The appreciation necessary in dressmaking is, in short, 
the ability to see understandingly; the ability not only to realize 
that what presents itself to the eye is good or bad in design, but, 
as well, why it is good or bad. Such ability can result only from 
a well organized knowledge of the factors already outlined, which 
establishes a background or storehouse from which endless ex- 
amples may be drawn for the constant and careful analytical 
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observation and comparison necessary in securing the thoughtful 
discrimination called appreciation. 

The ideal course in textiles and clothing does not yet exist, 
and cannot be worked out until this broader point of view, this 
finer conception of the subject, has been so emphasized as to 
become a creed with all its teachers. Once this viewpoint is 
attained, once the possibility of a new art is recognized, with 
the advantage of greatly improved technical skill already gained, 
—hbecause of the emphasis so long laid on mere technique,—it 
is only fair to look forward to a very near future in which all 
work in textiles and clothing will be more nearly standardized, 
and will be given the recognition and position which its very 
great possibilities command. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


It may be of interest to those who are not in Teachers College 
at the present time but who are still alive to its educational influ- 
ences to learn briefly about the meetings of the Administration 
Club. The club came into being on November 20, 1914. It was 
organized for the purpose of mutual helpfulness among mem- 
bers of the administration department, that co-operation to be 
secured through open meetings, discussions, and lectures from 
specialists in the administrative field. 

In every case the meetings have been spirited. Among the 
speakers have been Dr. E. E. Farrington who spoke on “ The 
School and the Community ” with special reference to the junior 
high school, and Dean Herman Schneider of the University of 
Cincinnati whose topic was “ The Co-operative Plan Pursued by 
the University of Cincinnati.” Club discussions have touched 
problems vital in present day administration ; ardent debates have 
been held on such subjects as: Should Married Women Be 
Employed or Retained as Teachers in Public Schools? Should 
Teachers Form Federations? What are the Most Vital Prob- 
lems of Administrative Officers? What Constitutes a Construc- 
tive Survey? State-wide Teachers’ Pension Laws. 

Meetings are held every two weeks, often at the home of Dr. 
Strayer, who is honorary president. Other officers are: Fred 
A. Nims, president; George E. Myers, vice-president; John G. 
Anderson, secretary; and Robert C. Schwan, treasurer. 
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INTER-SORORITY PLAY 


On the evenings of April 14 and 15, the sororities of Teachers 
College gave excellent productions of Longfellow’s “ Masque of 
Pandora” in the Horace Mann Auditorium. Miss Mabel Rives 
Schuler adapted and staged the performance, and coached the 
players; Miss Helen Havens acted as business manager. 


The cast was as follows: 


Diantha Lapham ’15 
5.4 Marie Reilly *16 


Juntor Crass PLay 


The class of 1916 very successfully produced A. E. W. Mason’s 
play, “Green Stockings,” at the Brinckerhoff Theatre on the 
evenings of March 19 and 20. 


The cast in order of their appearance was: 


Evelyn (Lady Trenchard)............. Miss Dorothea Schupp 
Madge (Mrs. Rockingham)............. Miss Jessie McKelvey 
Mrs. Chisholm Faraday................ Miss Mildred Memory 
see Miss Helen Clark 
James Raleigh. Helen Schmidt 
Admiral Grice (retired) ............0.00. Miss Lucy F. Cooper 


Miss Eloise Griffin 
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Professor Abbott was the coach; the committee in charge con- 
sisted of : Genevieve Howell, chairman and stage manager ; Alma 
Booth, secretary and treasurer; Anna Buckley, property man- 
ager; Beatrice Boyd, chairman of ticket committee; Virginia 
Hilton, chairman of patroness committee ; Lucy F. Cooper, chair- 
man of usher committee; Loretta Brady, chairman of poster 
committee ; Ella Frankfurter, chairman of press committee. 


SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


On Thursday evening, March 12, the Christian organizations 
of Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary held 
their second annual dinner, this year in the Seminary gymnasium. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty members of the faculty and stu- 
dents of Columbia were present; the Columbia organizations 
represented were the Young Men’s Christian Association, New- 
man Club of Columbia College, and the Graduate Woman’s Re- 
ligious Union from the graduate departments ; the Craigie Club, 
Church Club, College Settlement Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association from Barnard; the two Associations and 
the Catholic Club from Teachers College. Union Theological 
Seminary was represented by its Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The speakers of the evening were introduced by the chairman, 
Chaplain Knox. Dr. Fagnani, speaking for President Brown 
of Union, first gave a cordial welcome in the name of the Sem- 
inary. He was followed by five student speakers, who outlined 
briefly the aims and activities of the various Christian organiza- 
tions in each institution. The cumulative effect of these reports 
was a surprise to those who did not realize the extent of the 
religious work in the university, and there was great value to 
the individual organizations in hearing about the ideals and 
methods of the others. But perhaps most significant of all was 
the fact, reflected so plainly on every hand, that already cordial 
co-operation exists between the religious groups within the 
institutions. 

The special guests of honor and speakers of the evening were 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer, newly elected president of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association and Dean Russell. Mrs. 
Speer’s talk on “ Religious Expression in College Life,” was apt, 
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and her reference to her predecessor, Miss Grace Dodge, whose 
life was such a perfect demonstration of religious expression, 
came with peculiar meaning to the audience. 

Dean Russell, as the last speaker, caused the problem facing 
Christians to-day to stand out in striking outlines. In the light 
of the present world turmoil, what shall thinking people decide 
as to Christianity? was his question. In considering this, he 
made three main points. First, if ecclesiasticism is Christianity, 
Christianity has failed. Ecclesiasticism abroad has lent itself too 
readily to national political manipulation, and forgotten its mission 
of universal brotherhood. We need a new interpretation of the 
real values of life, a new expression of these in a Christianity 
that shall be as democratic as its Founder meant it to be. Here 
in this country, where we are not bound by a state religion, we 
have a better opportunity to work out such a democratic religion. 
But, in the second place, such a new and free interpretation will 
require a reorganization of our educational system. It will 
depend not only upon leaders, educated in the spirit of true and 
understanding democracy, but also upon people trained to choose 
their leaders wisely and to follow them sympathetically. This 
new education should include a broad and democratic religious 
phase. Thirdly, he brought out strongly the fact that on just 
such leaders of thought as are found in this institution will rest 
much of the responsibility of planning and carrying out an 
original program of education and religion. He quoted Bishop 
Greer’s statement that Christianity, in its truth and essence, has 
never really been tried. He urged leadership along broad con- 
centrated lines, and complete co-operation. The stressing of 
common interests, the abandonment of individual prejudices as 
shown in a meeting such as this are steps in the right direction, 
and in closing, the Dean bade the organizations bend their energies 
to work out in terms of real life a Christianity that shall be 
true to the spirit of its Founder and that shall make universal 
brotherhood a reality. 

Socially, also, the dinner was a complete success and the spirit 
of cordiality and helpfulness among the groups was a significant 
indication toward a future of close co-operation among the 
seven organizations of the two institutions. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


The student of contemporary educational literature cannot 
but be impressed by the increasing similarity in point of 
view of educational theorists throughout the world. The same 
points of similarity will be found in a survey of the current 
problems of education. And yet the practical solution of these 
problems varies in different countries. The courses in edu- 
cational sociology given in Teachers College aim to analyze all 
the factors that have contributed and still contribute not only 
to make the problems of education in this country what they are 
but to give to their solution those characteristic features which 
are essentially American. But the very fact that in the main 
there is a similarity in the problems the world over imparts a 
singular value to a study of the educational systems at ieast of 
the leading European countries. 

Principles of educational administration in the broad sense 
do not spring full-fledged from the brain of a minister of edu- 
cation. They are the outcome of a slow maturing of a large 
number of causes which lie in the history and traditions, the 
political philosophy and administration, the social organization, 
the economic and industrial conditions, the religious attitude, of 
a people. A study of comparative educational systems should 
relate the principles of educational administration to all these 
factors. The three countries which are usually considered for 
purposes of comparison with the United States,—Germany, 
France, and England,—have a value for educational purposes 
that is not due alone to their position as world powers. They 
offer to the student three distinct types of educational systems 
which with their contrasts and similarities of ideals cannot help 
but illumine the problems of the American educator. Germany 
a monarchy, France politically republican but socially aristo- 
cratic, England a limited monarchy with democratic government 
and just beginning to think of a democratic system of education 
—each in her'own way has lessons for the democracy of this 
country. At present, too, the international crisis lends additional 
interest to the national systems of education. The war, how- 
ever much it may be deplored, does afford a test of these 
systems such as no examination ever did or can do. The Amer- 
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ican educator will be in a unique position to evaluate these 
results or to select those principles which are of particular 
value to his own situation. And it is here that a comparative 
study of the different factors and conditions referred to above 
will prove a valuable safeguard against the fallacy of attempting 
to transpose educational systems bodily. The chief function of 
a study of comparative education should be, therefore, to recog- 
nize the relativity of educational principles to their local condi- 
tions and with this in mind, to remodel, reformulate and enrich 
our own. 

Two semester courses will be given in the next session, 1915- 
1916, by Dr. I. L. Kandel, associate in administration of educa- 
tion, covering the field outlined above. The first course on the 
administrative and social bases of the educational systems of 
Germany, France, and England will consider the political, social 
and economic factors which give their peculiar character to 
the educational systems of these countries, and will compare 
them with the educational system of this country. The second 
course will deal with the methods by which these administrative 
principles are carried out and will discuss with greater detail 
the problems of elementary and secondary education, vocational 
education, the provision of educational opportunity, compulsory 
education, the training of teachers, supervision, and similar ques- 
tions. While the two courses will form one whole, they will 
be so arranged that students with special interests may enter 
each one at the beginning of the two semesters. 

The most interesting piece of work that is being done in the 
field of comparative education at Teachers College at present 
is a dissertation on the British system of education in India 
by Mr. S. Paul Chinnappa. This work will be the third in 
the Teachers College series on problems of education in India, 
the other two having been written by Dr. Chamberlain who 
described the history of education in India, and Dr. Pandya 
who wrote on “ Education in the State of Baroda.” 

The present thesis traces the social evolution of the peoples 
of India and depicts the social, moral, and political evils which 
the Hindu social organization has engendered. The early 
attempts of the British government to work on the indigenous 
school systems of the country as the best educational policy are 
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shown. The body of the thesis is devoted to a description of 
the system of education that has grown up from humble begin- 
nings, while the constructive portion of the paper contains a 
critical estimate of the British educational system and shows the 
possibilities of future development. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


An outline on the history of cookery written by Miss Anna 
Barrows, Miss Bertha Shapleigh and Miss Anne Blitz of the 
household arts department has just been published by the College. 
Recognizing that many women are not attracted to the study of 
dietetics through the science and mathematics of the subject, the 
authors propose to reach them by means of the history and 
literature, and even the folk lore, of food. 

The outline is divided into four parts. The first part is called 
Food Processes. It covers the processes of securing, preserving, 
preparing and consuming food in their relation to the historical 
stages of civilization; it includes the methods and uses of fire, 
tools and utensils; gives historical stages of cookery for various 
food stuffs; and folk lore connected with the processes. 

The second division is headed Ancient History. It points to 
the records of the food of that period (5000 B. c. to 476 A. D.) 
and the part played by food in the literature of the past. For 
each country, from Egypt to Rome, a survey of the food prod- 
ucts, importations, methods and preparation in cookery, service, 
feasts and fasts, food superstitions and ceremonies, is given. 

In the third section, the medieval period is treated in the 
same manner. It is introduced, however, by a descriptive outline 
of the influence of the Orient, of monasteries, of Roman culture, 
of constant warfare, and of the Crusades, on the food customs 
of the time. 

The fourth division covers the historical period from 1500 to 
the present day, and treats the contributions of France, England, 
America, China and India to the history of cookery. A short 
article on Christmas and its traditional feasts and dishes in all 
countries, follows, and a list of suggested topics for class de- 
velopment concludes the bulletin. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION? 


Recent Progress 


The progress in household arts education at Teachers College 
during the past twenty-five years has been more or less indica- 
tive of the general progress in the whole field for the same period 
of time. The following tables gives the numbers of courses, stu- 
dents, and instructors at Teachers College for each five years 
from 1890-1914. 


1890-91 1894-95 1899-00 1904-05 1909-10 1913-14 


eee 2 7 14 22 45 59 
Students...... 3 10 32 46 149 282 
Instructors. ... 2 3 9 12 26 


It should be noted that these figures represent only those stu- 
dents preparing to teach household arts. Professor Van Ars- 
dale reports for this semester about six hundred students in 
Foods and Cookery, only half of whom are in training for 
teaching. Professor Fales reports about five hundred in Textiles 
and Clothing, divided in the same way, and Professor Gunther 
reports that only one-half of her one hundred Administration 
students expect to teach. Neither do these figures include the 
department of nursing and health. In 1890, the total number of 
students in the household arts education department was forty. 

And since 1890, the students from this department have gone 
out into every state of the Union except Nevada, to United States 
island possessions, and to Japan, India, South Africa and Spain. 

But aside from this merely statistical progress, the develop- 
ment of the science and art of household arts education has 
been important. 

In 1890, for example, the horizon was extremely limited. At- 
tention was concentrated on processes,—cooking, sewing, clean- 
ing, and these of a very simple type. But it was shortly discov- 
ered that we needed a scientific foundation, and while at first we 
had merely a sort of pseudo-science we soon rose to a much higher 
plane. We can now claim courses in chemistry and biology that 
rank in thoroughness with any other University course. 

Another important development in household arts education 


1From a talk given at the Household Arts luncheon February 20 by 
Professor Kinne. 
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was in the line of economics, the study of relative values in 
money and labor; paralleling this was an increasingly careful 
study of the best methods of teaching these economic phases. 

The development of the esthetic element in the study of house- 
hold arts also has been a significant one and the factor of beauty 
in the study of clothing and furnishing has become quite as im- 
portant as that of utility. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
The Organization of the Department 


It is believed that the readers of the Recorp will be more 
interested in the organization and purposes of the department 
of industrial arts than in any exposition of the more detailed 
problems in individual courses. The rapid development of in- 
terest in industrial education through the last ten years has 
brought new problems of far-reaching significance to school sys- 
tems and to teachers of industrial subjects. It has given rise 
to new types of teachers, to new types of work in elementary 
and secondary schools, and to new types of schools. It has 
forced a study and evaluation of older courses and a reorganiza- 
tion of courses on the basis of new and more clearly defined 
purposes. 


New Types or INDUSTRIAL WoRK IN SCHOOLS 


The newer courses and schools whose content is primarily 
industrial are of three general types: 


1. Courses for that study of the industries which is funda- 
mentally important to all persons as intelligent and appreciative 
consumers and citizens, and which may at the same time help 
to stimulate interests in and test aptitudes for industrial voca- 
tions. These courses are essentially those of the elementary 
schools. They are equally important for both boys and girls, and 
organized to give that common knowledge, experience, and ap- 
preciation appropriate to all persons, whatever their means of 
earning a livelihood. 

2. Courses following the elementary school period, well 
adapted to the interests of boys during the period of early adoles- 
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cence when more intensive studies of industry will give a still 
greater opportunity for testing aptitudes, and develop greater 
intelligence and appreciation of industrial processes, problems, 
and relationships. The time for the beginning of this some- 
what differentiated work for boys is probably at about the begin- 
ing of the seventh grade. Courses of this kind are now often 
called prevocational. The rapid development of the junior high 
school or intermediate school bids fair to see such courses well 
organized for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades with from one- 
third to one-half of the time devoted to the study of industrial 
processes, shop work, and closely related subjects for those who 
elect such courses, the remaining time applying to the usual 
general or academic subjects for these grades. By providing 
partial differentiation in these years, and at the same time keep- 
ing much work in common, the individual interests and apti- 
tudes of children may be respected and developed, and yet the 
democratic character of the whole school maintained. 

3. Courses or schools devoted to the specific preparation of 
young people for wage earning in industrial occupations—voca- 
tional courses or schools. The emphasis here ceases to be pri- 
marily educational. Results are measured largely in terms of 
training values—values in the development of skill in turning 
out commercial products. Attention shifts from the development 
of the person to the material product of his work. 

To meet the needs for teachers and directors educated and 
trained to lead in the organization, administration, and presenta- 
tion of these several lines of work, Teachers College has estab- 
lished courses in education for giving the needed professional 
training, and also courses in the technical and practical subject 
matter necessary. For most of the so-called “ old line” subjects, 
students come to Teachers College well grounded in subject 
matter. In the practical arts subjects, relatively new, many teach- 
ers and prospective teachers come with very incomplete and 
inadequate knowledge and training. It has therefore been essen- 
tial that courses in various forms of wood-working, metal-work- 
ing, industrial drawing and design, and closely related work in 
mathematics and science be maintained for the more intensive 
development of subject matter. In response to needs for more 
practical courses in general subjects, there have also been devel- 
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oped courses in industrial history, industrial geography, and in- 
dustrial economics. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


In addition to this need for subject matter courses for teachers, 
it has been felt that there should be demonstrated the possibility 
of education and training of collegiate rank for prospective in- 
dustrial workers. The School of Practical Arts has been or- 
ganized to offer such vocational courses in various practical 
lines for graduates of high schools. In the industries, three 
inclusive major fields have been developed, namely, industrial 
drawing and design, wood-working, and metal-working. In 
each of these fields a four years’ curriculum is offered, made 
up of forty-five points in practical subects, forty-five points in 
related technical and general subjects, and enough points in 
electives to make the required 124 points. By completing the 
work in any of these fields, the student is prepared to reach jour- 
neyman standing in the selected vocation very quickly ; he has the 
supplementary education in mathematics and science by which 
he may undertake the solution of problems requiring intelligence 
and education quite beyond mere practical skill; and he has a 
well-rounded general education. Young men willing to prepare 
thoroughly for their work before entering permanently upon its 
practical pursuit should find no difficulty in forging ahead into 
positions of leadership and responsibility in the respective 
vocations. 

At the end of three years in a vocational course, if the student 
so desires, he may transfer to a major in education and give a 
large part of his fourth year to preparation for the teaching of 
industrial subjects. 

The School of Education offers majors in industrial arts edu- 
cation, but any subject matter courses are taken in the School of 
Practical Arts. 


TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Industrial arts differs from the earlier “ manual training” in 
that it comprehends a large body of subject matter in addition 
to the extensive use of material in making projects. It includes 
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a study of industrial processes as they are carried on in the 
world to-day. It involves a study also of the historic evolution 
of industry that the many complex industrial processes of the 
present may be more readily understood through a knowledge 
of their simple beginnings and gradual growth. It requires a 
close co-ordination of industrial studies with those of related 
mathematics, geography, and fine arts. It involves quite as much 
the development of industrial intelligence and insight and of 
artistic and social appreciation as of manipulative skill. To 
develop this large body of subject matter, it has been necessary 
to maintain courses devoted to the constructive organization of 
an appropriate content for courses in the elementary school. 
These courses are parallel with a course in the principles of 
teaching industrial arts in the elementary school, and closely 
supplement its work. In these courses, teachers are prepared 
to teach the industrial arts in the first six grades and to organize 
and supervise the work in school systems. 


UsE OF THE SPEYER SCHOOL IN PREPARING ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


The curriculum of the Speyer School is so organized that the 
principles of teaching industrial arts as presented in the College 
courses are demonstrated in the kindergarten and grades. Not 
only is the subject itself organized with a definiteness of content 
and sequence, but all other subjects are so organized that the vital 
relationships between one subject and another are apparent. 
Each subject reinforces the others at all points of vital contact. 
In the development of the work, the trying out and testing of 
units of subject matter and projects in the Speyer School have 
been an essential and invaluable factor. Theory and practice 
have evolved together. Continuous experimentation is in prog- 
ress. Students have almost unlimited opportunity for using the 
School for practice, experimentation, and the solution of prob- 
lems in teaching and supervision. 


TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Although the industrial arts work for schools in grades beyond 
the sixth is in a state of great uncertainty as to what is really 
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most needed, the number of teachers for work in seventh and 
eighth grades, for high schools, for intermediate or junior high 
schools, and for prevocational schools is constantly increasing. 
The breadth of preparation demanded of these teachers also 
grows from year to year. Along with a requirement for more 
varieties of shop work goes a demand also for more thorough 
knowledge of related technical subjects—drawing, mathematics, 
and science. Even when these phases of training are all that 
can be desired, the man is much handicapped if his general edu- 
cation is noticeably defective. It is recognized that education 
for citizenship in the broad sense, as well as industrial intelli- 
gence and manipulative skill, are problems for teachers of indus- 
trial subjects in the secondary school period. 

Because of the growing tendency to make school work really 
typical of work in the everyday world of the present time, some 
trade experience is often asked of the man who is to teach indus- 
trial subjects. Inasmuch as the work done in such courses may 
lead many boys directly into vocational work, it is especially 
desirable that teachers of industrial subjects should have as thor- 
ough knowledge as possible of the real world of industry. Voca- 
tional guidance—the discovery of aptitudes and inaptitudes, and 
the helping of boys to find themselves—becomes an important 
work for such instructors. Making excursions, studies in indus- 
trial relations, problems in industrial organization, questions of 
child labor, legal aspects of industrial life, and numerous other 
questions relating to the economic and social aspects of industry 
are given place in the preparation of the teacher of industrial 
subjects for secondary schools. This does not mean that the 
shop work is diminished in amount or weakened in character, but 
that it is supplemented by much study of important related 
subject matter. Courses in industrial science, industrial geog- 
raphy, industrial history, economics, and sociology are among 
the subjects available for this development of broader industrial 
intelligence and appreciation. Numerous schools illustrating 
almost every type of experimentation in industrial study exist 
in and about New York City and these are utilized for observa- 
tion purposes. 

For the next two or three years the department expects to 
make a special study of the needs of secondary school students 
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in industrial arts and of the best types of work to meet these 
needs. This is just now the field of greatest uncertainty. Much 
is required clearly to define purposes, content, and method in 
industrial arts for upper grades and high schools. Whatever 
the particular term applied to the earlier part of this period— 
intermediate, junior high school, prevocational, or what not—it is 
essentially a part of the problem of secondary education. 


TEACHERS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Schools whose dominating purpose is the preparation for wage 
earning in industrial occupations are rapidly developing in many 
parts of the country. For the distinctly vocational subjects in 
these schools—carpentry, cabinet making, pattern making, sheet 
metal work, machine shop work, plumbing, and so on—it is very 
generally agreed that the teacher should be a workman of at 
least journeyman standing in the given trade. In addition to 
this practical efficiency he should have training in the general 
principles of teaching, school management, and the applications 
of general principles to the teaching of his special subject. It is 
assumed that he should have a general education at least the 
equivalent of the usual elementary school course. In its regular 
day courses, Teachers College is available to very few men 
desiring to enter this field and qualified to do so. For those 
who have the time and means, a program of one year’s pro- 
fessional subjects together with that practical and technical work 
most closely related to their problems is readily provided. But 
the larger number come for a one year’s course of two evenings 
each week, dealing specifically with their most immediate prob- 
lems and needs. That principles may be taught in direct relation- 
ship to problems and practice, each such student takes up prac- 
tice work early in the course in one of the several evening voca- 
tional schools in or about New York. The instructor visits the 
students in their classes, helps in the supervision of their work, 
and uses the problems actually arising as a basis for much of 
the discussion in the class conferences. As many shop trained 
men are narrow in the range of their training, those who expect 
to teach are often helped by taking some school shop work in 
other lines closely related to their own trades. It is often desir- 
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able, for example, that the teacher of foundry work should have 
some training in pattern making. 


ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISION 


Numerous positions of large responsibility in the organization 
and direction of industrial work in state, county and city school 
systems, in colleges and universities, in normal schools and city 
training schools, and in special industrial schools are requiring 
men and women of capacity and training for leadership. In 
addition to all of the courses suggested in the foregoing, a 
practicum and seminar are giving attention specifically to prob- 
lems in curricula, organization, supervision, and administration 
of such courses, departments or schools. Work of the most 
practical kind, giving experience in organization, supervision, or 
administration is provided whenever possible. Occasional oppor- 
tunities are offered for students to participate in educational or 
industrial surveys or investigations. Such forms of work pro- 
vide a basis for the very best application and evaluation of prin- 
ciples involved. Every opportunity is taken to study real situa- 
tions and to make interpretations and constructive recommenda- 
tions on the basis of practical possibilities. 

In all of these courses, much attention is given to a study of 
present day industry, to the development of different types of 
industrial schools in this country and abroad, and to the economic 
and social relationships involved in the education and training of 
industrial workers. That the industrial worker is not only a 
producer, but is also a man with family, civic, and social responsi- 
bilities not limited to the confines of his shop, must be taken 
into account in providing for his education and training. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Experimental Work in Progress 


In discussing the progress made in the department of kinder- 
garten education, it seems advisable to report not only those 
experiments which seem to justify us in drawing some safe con- 
clusions, but also to call attention to the experiments now being 
made, or those in preparation, pointing out their general tendency. 
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‘The main effort in investigation has been to discover better 
materials for the child of the kindergarten period. Some of the 
searching questions we have put to ourselves are: What are the 
distinctive functions of the teacher and the materials in the edu- 
cative process? How far do the materials presented in the 
kindergarten and primary make their own appeal to the child? 
Do they hold in and of themselves, or is their supposed holding 
power largely due to the presence and power exerted, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the authority or the approval or disapproval, 
of the teacher? 

When materials are put to this test, namely, that of their 
natural holding power, even in the absence of the teachers, two 
results seem to follow: many traditional materials of the kinder- 
garten are eliminated; and many new materials not included in 
the usual accredited list must be acknowledged as of greater 
value than those already used. This brings us face to face with 
the necessity for selecting materials from any source,—a selection 
free from traditional bias, whether for or against Froebel, Mon- 
tessori, or any other student of young children. 

There are several new materials which have proved valuable 
in all the experiments made so far. They are: (1) the large 
building blocks and some of the occupation materials planned by 
Froebel ; (2) some of the larger Montessori materials, especially 
for the youngest kindergarten children ; (3) the large floor blocks 
used for some years in the Horace Mann, Speyer and Louisville 
kindergartens; (4) a few well selected toys, especially the doll; 
(5) large apparatus for physical activity, such as the slide, swing, 
see saw, etc. For the manual arts, also, we have made a number 
of changes which seem far more satisfactory to both teachers 
and children, than those “ occupations’ which were in use in 
the traditional kindergarten. 

This problem has been attacked not only from the standpoint 
of the holding power of the materials and processes, but also 
from the standpoint of their ability to carry over from the kinder- 
garten into the primary school. For example, when the materials 
and processes of sewing and weaving are put to this test, we can 
see that neither the school nor society uses either the materials 
or the processes employed in kindergarten sewing and weaving. 
As used in the kindergarten, these go contrary to the methods 
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of use in the school, the home and industry. In our kindergarten 
we decided to apply this practical standard relating to graded 
schools and industry, to see first if the materials and processes 
now in use meet the kindergarten child’s interests and technique, 
and then to ascertain whether we could begin, even in the crudest 
form, processes which would carry over on higher planes into 
the school, the home, and industry. 

Here the dolls were of great assistance as offering the best 
motive for the planning of clothing. At first, cloth with a hole 
cut for the head and arms of the doll seemed eminently satis- 
factory to the children, but soon ways and means for securing 
better results were discussed, and suggestions were made by the 
children and tried out. Shortly the need for the process of 
sewing was evident and the necessity for cutting the cloth in 
relation to the shape and size of the doll was demanded. As no 
patterns were available, making them became a necessity. Pat- 
terns on paper were drafted and tried on the doll and one result 
after another was discarded until satisfactory patterns were 
secured. These were pinned to the cloth; then the primitive 
looking garments in one or two pieces were cut out, put together 
and sewed in stitches which the adult would designate as basting. 
The holding power of these crude processes cannot be questioned, 
and imperfect as the results were, the process involved all the 


steps in sewing which would be needed in the later life of the 
child. 


The same test was made with weaving which resulted in the 


banishment of paper weaving mats and the substitution of larger 
and tougher materials involving the processes of racial expression 
along these lines, and meeting requirements that come later. 
Other experiments in games, music, primary work, and spon- 
taneous grouping were made, all of which will be reported in 
later numbers of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 
The Contribution of Teachers College to Nursing Education 


An interesting field for study is presented in the system of 
training which is carried on in the twelve hundred or more 
training schools for nurses attached to hospitals throughout 
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the country. A bare half century has elapsed since the first 
such school was established by Florence Nightingale in London, 
and looking at it from this distance, one is inclined to ask if here 
was not an early and genuine attempt at vocational education. 
If so, its results might perhaps be worthy of some study and 
analysis by those educators who are trying to shape afresh some 
of our ideas on training for work and for responsibility in work. 

It is difficult to present any picture of nursing, and of its 
methods of education and training, as they are seen by those 
engaged in it. The large bare facts in the situation stand 
out sharply and sometimes coldly, and appear to be about 
all there is to be found. But behind them lie matters real and 
vital and universally present, well understood by the workers, 
though subtle and elusive, and evading one’s efforts to place them 
with any degree of clearness into the composition of the picture. 
The main lines can, however, be easily drawn. They show a 
system of training schools for nurses, established at first by 
bodies outside of and quite distinct from the hospital, though 
the entire training of the students was always carried on there. 
Within a brief period these schools passed wholly under hos- 
pital control, and became an integral part of hospital service. 
Such a part they still remain, and in a general sense it is true 
that the training school is the nursing department of the hos- 
pital, since the entire nursing force is usually composed of stu- 
dent nurses, graded by seniority, and the education of the 
student has always been, and is still largely, a by-product of 
her activity as a regular worker on the nursing staff. 

The earlier training schools, few in number, attracted a 
good many candidates of rather unusual qualifications. Many 
of them were educated, cultivated and inspired with high ideals 
of service, and they found in the conditions existing in the hos- 
pitals of the day ample opportunity for the self-sacrificing and 
arduous effort, which was needed in the reform of those insti- 
tutions. The history of these early schools shows a course of 
two years, one year of which was spent in the hospital and the 
other usually in private work outside, the remuneration for 
which went to the Training School Committee under whose 
authority the student remained. 

Instruction consisted of a few lectures, given voluntarily by 
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physicians of the hospital staff. The hours were long, the work 
arduous and exacting, the living conditions unattractive. By 
degrees, conditions were improved, and eventually the course 
of training was extended to three years; the hours of work were 
steadily lessened; the courses of lectures began to take on suit- 
able form and substance; and marked improvements were shown 
in the living conditions of student nurses. 

The extraordinary multiplication of hospitals, both of the 
usual forms and of new and special types, which began about 
two decades ago, brought new elements into the situation. The 
great economic and moral value of the training school to the 
hospital had been clearly recognized, and this recognition led 
to an effort to carry on almost all hospital work by means of 
such schools, and to establish them without restriction in places 
where no good education or training could possibly be given. 
In 1880, there were but fifteen training school in America; in 
1890, only thirty-five. But in 1Igoo, there were 432 such 
schools recorded by the Bureau of Education, and five years 
later, there were 862 recorded. A study of these schools showed 
clearly that not only were the majority of them established for 
purely commercial reasons, but that in the main they were really 
unequipped for educational work, and offered only limited ap- 
prenticeship in nursing. The widespread and immediate demand 
for large numbers of student nurses which followed the expan- 
sion of hospitals contributed to a scarcity of applicants which 
was soon felt all over the country, while other occupations for 
women, developing rapidly at this time, deflected their attention 
into other avenues of work. Many schools of good standing 
found themselves unable to carry on their work in their cus- 
tomary way without letting down the standards they had 
earlier been able to maintain, while the smaller special and pri- 
vate schools had not at any time felt themselves bound by obliga- 
tion to maintain standards, so long as enough students could 
be secured to do the work. The age standard of admission, 
which in the early days had been from twenty-three to twenty- 
five years, was lowered steadily, and immature young girls of 
eighteen and even seventeen years were admitted to the schools 
(which were the hospital wards) to meet there duties of an 
exacting and highly technical nature, and to face by day and 
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night responsibilities of the gravest kind, formidable even to 
mature women of large experience. 

The natural and inevitable result of admitting into training 
schools immature applicants of inferior mental caliber, meager 
education, and general unsuitability for the important duties of 
caring for the sick, was to lower the tone and character of 
nursing both in hospitals and in the professional field outside. 
The presence there of a considerable element of uneducated and 
wholly uncultured women, taken in connection with the hard- 
ships and severities frequently imposed upon students during 
their training, contributed to make the work seem undesirable, 
and to decrease still further the number of suitable applicants. 
Such was the general trend of affairs in nursing for some years, 
and it is of interest as showing what may happen when education 
of any kind is wholly committed into the hands of those who 
may profit by the industry of the students. 

During all this period, however, there were some well-known 
schools of high standing, which were not immediately, or ever 
perhaps, seriously affected by the general conditions described. 
The heads of these schools had gone on diligently studying their 
problems, and improving their schools, making many noteworthy 
advancements in methods of teaching, in quality of instruction 
and in administrative policy and procedure. They had, at an 
earlier date, formed a Society of Training School Superintendents 
for the promotion of better standards in school work and pro- 
fessional life. This society had been instrumental later in 
bringing about also an association of the alumnae of their schools, 
and eventually these two bodies united in efforts to secure legis- 
lation in the various states which should require a definite mini- 
mum of educational qualifications for candidates, and of sys- 
tematic and suitable education and training under proper condi- 
tions in hospital training schools. The first such law was passed 
eleven years ago, and although opposition, chiefly on the part 
of those who have commercialized the education of nurses, has 
been strong and continuous, laws have already been passed in 
thirty-nine states controlling such education in some measure, 
while at present three more states have legislation pending. This 
work has been initiated entirely by nurses themselves for the 
improvement of their own profession, and largely carried through 
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by their efforts. Notable improvements in the character of work 
in training schools have followed such legislation. 

Two other factors have had marked influences of a similar 
nature. One of these has been the development in recent years 
of modern preventive medicine and modern social work, which 
has opened up many new and highly important fields of work, 
and has called nurses in large numbers from private into public 
service. It may with truth be said that there is hardly any 
public health or social problem which may not require the co- 
operation of nurses in working toward a solution. The estab- 
lishment of nurses in public schools, in work for the protection 
of infant life, for the prevention of the spread of tuberculosis, 
for the protection of health of young girls in industrial life, for 
social service in hospitals and dispensaries, all of these new and 
wonderful opportunities for contributing to public welfare, have 
revealed anew the value of much of the work which nurses have 
long been doing in city districts, and have brought the hospital 
training school into prominence as the place, and the only place, 
in which the fundamental groundwork and training for such 
work can be secured. They have brought new life and a new 
impetus into our schools, and women who would not enter them 
when private service was the objective point in training, are 
doing so in the hope of thereby rendering useful public service. 

Legislation has raised the standard of the nursing profession ; 
enlargement of the field has made for its extension and improve- 
ment; but one of the most definite and valuable contributions 
toward the education of nurses has been made by Teachers 
College. The idea of establishing a better and more uniform 
system of work in training schools through the special training 
of superintendents of such schools was brought forward by the 
most able representative of nursing which this country has so 
far produced, the late Isabel Hampton Robb, the first Principal 
of the Johns Hopkins School for Nurses. She outlined a plan, 
secured the interest in it of the Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools, and the formation there of a committee to 
aid her in carrying it out. Teachers College was selected as the 
place of approach, and the nursing profession will always re- 
member with gratitude the cordial response which Dean Rus- 
sell made to this committee’s appeal for his co-operation. The 
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result was that shortly after (in September, 1899), two graduate 
nurses were admitted as students to the department of dumestic 
science to take such courses as there existed relative to the 
domestic management of institutions. Special courses of lec- 
tures on hospital and training school matters were given at inter- 
vals throughout the year voluntarily by representative workers 
in those fields, interested in the development of the course. 

For several successive years a small group of graduate nurses 
came to the College, working under the general direction of 
Miss Kinne, and the special supervision of Miss Anna Alline, 
one of the first two students to enter the College. Any proper 
development of the work, however, in accordance with its highly 
specialized needs, seemed remote, until by the generous gift of 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, a trustee of the College, a sub- 
stantial endowment was received which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a department of nursing and health. A vigorous 
growth has been the result. The department has taken up one 
after another the various branches of work in training schools 
and in the professional field, and has built up, not only programs 
of work from existing courses in the College, but has worked out 
a number of entirely new courses, dealing with new subjects. 
The difficulty in gathering together from widely scattered sources, 
and organizing the material needed for such teaching, is very 
great, and the work has been out of all proportion to the results 
as they at present appear. There are now programs of study 
which prepare graduate nurses for teaching in _ training 
schools, and already the College has sent several instructors into 
that field. Other courses prepare for administrative work in 
both hospitals and training schools, and here is where the majority 
of our students are working. 

The field of public health nursing with its varied demands 
has called for the introduction of a good many new courses, 
dealing with social and economic problems as well as sanitary 
conditions. The department has depended continuously here 
upon the active co-operation of the Henry Street Nurses Set- 
tlement in providing opportunities for study and observation, and 
for practical training in its districts, and also upon the Division 
of Child Hygiene of the City Health Department. This year 
the department takes another step forward in the arrangement 
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of a special program of work designed to prepare public school 
nurses. The demand is growing for more highly and specially 
trained women for this branch of work, which has educational 
and social, as well as medical aspects, and the situation needs 
careful and continuous study if we are to meet in a satisfactory 
way this new need in so vitally important a field. It is at the 
same time one of the most promising and hopeful avenues of 
effort in which nurses can engage. 

Since the two students entered here fifteen years ago, 394 
students have been enrolled in this department, the number 
registered this year (exclusive of summer session in which there 
were 55 students) being 82. These students have come from 
all parts of this country, and from England, Germany, Finland, 
Japan, Canada and the West Indies. Many of them are special 
students not taking full work, and the majority at present are 
able to remain but for one year. But the number taking two 
or more years of work steadily increases each year as does the 
number working for degrees. 

A good many of our graduates are holding highly important 
and responsible posts as superintendents of hospitals and as 
principals and instructors in training schools for nurses. They 
will be found in most of those schools of nursing which are 
in any way connected with the universities, and they are carrying 
back into their work new life and energy, and new confidence. 
They also usually carry back an added respect and affection for 
their own calling, and a stronger belief in its value to society. 

In our efforts to work out our peculiar problems we have 
had the most generous co-operation and support from other 
departments of the College. There is much to be done which 
at present can hardly be even considered. A building which can 
suitably house the department, providing offices, class-rooms, 
laboratories, conference rooms, a library and reading room, is 
now needed, while a close connection with one or more hospitals, 
providing opportunities by which students may gain a genuine 
insight into the practical workings and management of the 
domestic department, is essential. Also there should be for 
the training of public health nurses a district specially organ- 
ized as a sort of educational center for health work, where 
opportunities would be afforded the students for observation, 
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experience and investigation, where theories could be worked 
out and tested and experiments tried under expert guidance. All 
of this will doubtless ultimately come. In the meantime, it is 
pleasant and encouraging to find one of our former students, 
now the Superintendent of Nurses of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, saying in a recent article, 

“We owe more to the department of nursing and health in 
Teachers College for the awakening of interest in nursing edu- 
cation than to any other power.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Improved Health Supervision in the Horace Mann and Speyer Schools 


Effective health administration in the schools involves many 
factors. The regulations affecting the limitation and prevention 
of communicable diseases must be rather frequently revised to 
keep pace with the discoveries in the field of medicine relatiiy; 
to the diseases common among children. The following facts 
and current medical opinions will serve to explain in part the 
importance and complexity of the problem. 

1. The school is naturally and unfortunately a most effective 
agency for the collection and distribution of communicable dis- 
eases of childhood. 

2. As the child grows older he is, in general, less susceptible 
to these diseases and less seriously affected by the disease which 
he may, by mischance, develop. It is important therefore that 
the child be protected as long as he may be, and by every pos- 
sible means, against exposure to infectious disease. 

3. The causal agents of scarlet fever, measles, German meas- 
les, mumps, and chicken pox have not yet been discovered and, 
therefore, we are ignorant still of vitally important facts bear- 
ing upon the ways by which these diseases are conveyed. 

4. Regarding the diseases mentioned above and others whose 
causative germs have been discovered, we even yet lack very 
important information regarding the range of times and other 
circumstances within which those who act as sources of the 
disease material may endanger their companions in school. 

5. The youngest school children—those in the kindergarten and 
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lower elementary grades—are most susceptible to the com- 
municable diseases of childhood, and absence from school for 
these and other reasons are least serious as the future offers for 
them more opportunity to make up time lost. Therefore, regu- 
lations regarding exclusion from school on account of contagious 
disease control may be, to advantage, applied with greater strict- 
ness and thoroughness in the lower grades without relaxing any 
essential precaution in the higher grades or for older pupils. 

6. There are fewer cases of contagious disease in the upper 
grades partly, at least, because many have had the diseases when 
exposed as younger children. Further, those who have not had 
the children’s diseases are partly protected in school because they 
are older and because so many of their companions are immune 
through previous attacks of disease and therefore cannot expose 
their fellow pupils. 

Some of the measures employed for health supervision in 
the Teachers College schools may be of interest to readers of 
this magazine, in so far as they exemplify methods suggested by 
our best medical knowledge, and at the same time typify measures 
of supervision and control which may with local adaptation be 
employed in any school or school system. 

First, all class room teachers are supplied with charts giving in- 
dication of contagious diseases which pupils may manifest. 
Teachers are instructed that some of these indications are seri- 
ous enough so that if children manifest them, they should 
be sent to the school physician at once. There the physician 
decides whether or not the child should be excluded from school. 
Experience has shown that the teachers again and again prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases by watching children for these 
signs. A splendid example of this occurred not long ago. A 
child appeared with a faint, well-scattered rash on his face. 
When questioned, he asserted it had been caused by soap. The 
child was sent to the medical office and was found to be suf- 
fering from German measles, and was promptly excluded. 

The second preventive effort is embodied in the following rule: 
“ Each pupil who has been absent from school for three or more 
consecutive days must obtain a written permit from the school 
physician before being readmitted to school.” Frequently has 
this proven to be a valuable precaution, as children have inno- 
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cently reported for school while still in a contagious state of a 
disease. 

The third precaution is frequent examination of children in 
the school room. At such times one looks for the child with the 
flushed face, when the face normally is not flushed; the child 
who is tired and drowsy, although usually alert; the child whose 
skin shows a rash or a tiny pustule; the child who has a cough, 
especially a cough other than the frequent so-called “ bronchial 
cough ” which people are too prone to regard as without danger. 
Swellings around any part of the face or neck are looked for as 
a bad symptom. Nausea, whether or not accompanied by head- 
ache, is looked on with suspicion. If any child seems abnormal, 
the teacher’s opinion on the variation has proved valuable time 
and again. Experience has even shown that the teacher who 
sees the child day after day is frequently the best judge as to 
whether or not the child manifests acute abnormalities. This 
class room observation shows one point fairly clearly. People 
have liked to believe that measles demonstrates itself with a 
nasal discharge, red and watering eyes. Experience has shown 
that too often no symptoms are present externally until the 
disease appears with a profuse skin rash. There is an accurate 
blood test for measles, obtainable at an early stage of infection, 
but at present there are numerous difficulties about putting this 
into practise on twenty-five to fifty children daily, so long as 
danger lasts. It necessitates permission to make the test daily 
for several days; a method which ensures accuracy, but involves 
an element of time almost prohibitive. The alternative, class 
room observation, should be one of the chief functions of the 
school nurse. 

The fourth precaution is carried out by the closest kind of 
co-operation between the principal’s office and the school physi- 
cian. If an absence of two consecutive days is noted, the prin- 
cipal’s office communicates with the family either by letter or 
telephone for two reasons; first, because we have an interest in 
the child’s welfare, and secondly, lest the child be ill and the 
family too busy and worried to inform the school at that early 
date. If a contagious disease has occurred, additional precau- 
tions are then taken in that school room. Likewise, so soon as 
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such a report is obtained, precaution is taken so that all the 
school rooms may be protected. 

The last main precaution taken by the school physician is 
the administration of exclusion rules for the various diseases. 
These rules are the most accurate ones that medical knowledge 
can furnish at present. Three large points of view were main- 
tained in their compilation. First, to protect the majority; sec- 
ondly, to allow the child to return at the earliest possible moment 
of safety after suffering with a contagious disease; and thirdly, 
to shorten the time lost from school by those exposed. The 
school physicians of several of the largest schools in New York 
City concurred in the rules as adopted, and these rules, with one 
exception, are used in the various schools whose physicians 
aided in their formation and adoption. They are based on the 
principle of dealing with three sets of cases. First, the patient 
who has the disease; secondly, pupils in the same family; and 
third, children exposed at school or elsewhere. Under the first 
division only one rule is applied, but under the second division 
several rules must necessarily apply to do the greatest good. 
So we rule on the children in the same family who have had the 
disease and remain at home, or move away; then the pupils of 
the same family who have not had the disease and remain at 
home, or move away. Lastly, we rule on the children exposed 
at school who have not had the disease and those who have had 
the disease. A different rule applies to each case, making seven 
different rules to be administered in each of the possibilities in 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, German measles, whooping 
cough, mumps, and chicken pox. Although seemingly compli- 
cated, a definite rule to fit every possibility simplifies the matter 
to a marked degree. 

An interesting condition is noted if the rules are examined. 
The more serious the disease, the shorter the incubation period, 
so that a child exposed to scarlet fever must remain out of school 
about one-third of the time that a child exposed to German 
measles or chicken pox is excluded. This is necessary simply 
because the incubation period must be observed regardless of 
the seriousness of the disease. Absolute rules, such as these, 
are better appreciated when one realizes that last year in the 
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United States alone thirty thousand (30,000) children died from 
measles, and that many of these cases were contracted in schools. 

Until the causes of these diseases become known, we must 
increase our endeavors to diminish the cases contracted at school 
and educate people away from the attitude, “ Let children have 
these diseases while young and get through with them.” That is 
inexcusable doctrine in every case of disease regardless of its 
apparent mildness. 

Another precaution which must be taken is to educate teachers 
and parents to view “colds” and “ coughs ” with apprehension. 
There is no such thing as the non-contagious cold and most coughs 
are contagious and markedly so in the early stages. Experi- 
mentation has shown that coughing will project infectious ma- 
terial twelve feet from the cougher. This shows dangerous pos- 
sibilities in a school room as well as elsewhere. 

In the Horace Mann School we attempt to exclude colds and 
coughs in the lower grades, but practically it is an impossibility 
to do other than exclude the more dangerous cases unless we 
would occasionally seriously deplete the school attendance. Im- 
provement here must come first by educating people to keep 
away if suffering from colds or coughs; secondly, to teach them 
to prevent colds; and thirdly, to cure colds quickly. 

Lastly, to accomplish these aims we believe that routine 
physical examinations of school children will materially aid in 
the attainment of a physical condition much less susceptible to 
infection. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Beginning next fall Professor Briggs will offer a course on 
Experimental and Statistical Studies in Secondary Education. 
This course will center around problems selected as of especial 
interest and value to students in the class, among them being 
certain phases of the work of the junior high schools. 

At this time of unrest in secondary education with the con- 
. sequent attempts at reorganization, there is need for schoolmen 
to know definitely what elements in current organization and 
teaching practice have given economical results and to measure 
carefully the results obtained by application of the newer theories 
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of education. It is felt that one of the two important elements 
characterizing the status of progressive secondary education is 
a demand for objectively obtained facts as against subjective sur- 
mises. Another reason why such a course is felt to be of especial 
importance at this time is that in both the older educational 
magazines and in those more recently established there is a con- 
stantly increasing number of articles reporting statistically experi- 
mental studies, and in the reports of principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents the same tendency is manifest. Such reports 
can not, of course, be intelligently read by the untrained. 

After the existing literature on the selected topics has been 
read and discussed, the students will attempt to solve experi- 
mentally some closely related problems, so that the work of the 
class as a whole will have some unity and may thus make a prac- 
tical contribution to the organization and administration of sec- 
ondary education. A number of high schools in the neighbor- 
hood of New York City are, by the courtesy of the supervising 


officers open for experimental work by students enrolling in 
this course. 


NEW COVER DESIGN FOR THE RECORD 


To design a new cover for THE REcoRD was given as a 
problem in the fine arts department to the classes in Art Struc- 
ture and Lettering. About twenty designs were submitted. Of 
these, the design of Miss Adelaide Everson, with slight modifi- 
cations, was chosen, and appears for the first time on the cover 
of this number of THe Recorp. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


GRACE H. DODGE WELFARE FUND 


At the annual meeting of Teachers College Alumni, held at 
the College on February 20, resolutions were passed expressing 
the deep loss to the College in the death of Miss Grace Hoadley 
Dodge, and voicing the appreciation of the alumni of her untiring 
and invaluable services to the institution. Steps were also taken 
to co-operate with the Trustees in raising a fund in memory of 
Miss Dodge, in order to continue at the College those activities 
in student welfare work in which she was so earnestly interested. 
A special alumni committee was appointed to bring this matter 
to the attention of all the alumni and to receive subscriptions 
from those who wish to show in this way their affection for 
Miss Dodge. The Trustees of the College at a recent meeting 
showed their appreciation of this action of the Alumni by 
formally establishing a Grace H. Dodge Welfare Fund and by 
assuring their full co-operation in raising the necessary amount. 

At the gathering of Teachers College Alumni, held recently 
at Cincinnati, some generous pledges were made toward this fund. 

Miss Dodge, founder and lifelong benefactor of Teachers Col- 
lege, had during her connection with the College personally pro- 
vided a special emergency fund which was frequently drawn 
upon to meet physicians’, nurses’ and hospital expenses for stu- 
dents in need of medical attention, when they found themselves 
unable to meet such charges. A college visitor to look after sick 
students living outside the dormitory, the care of convalescents, 
special physicians’ services at the college, and other emergency 
needs were all provided by this fund. Miss Dodge was particu- 
larly generous also in contributing to all agencies for the social 
and religious welfare of the college students. All of these activi- 
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ties have been most significant in the life of the College, and have 
done much to establish the spirit and tradition of this institution. 

As the funds of the College, already inadequate even to meet 
its educational needs, can not be used for this purpose, and as 
the recent legacy of Miss Dodge was designed specifically to meet 
educational interests of the institution, it has become necessary 
to raise independently a fund to continue this welfare work, 
which otherwise would now have to be abandoned. 

The Alumni Committee in charge of this work consists of Miss 
Valentine Chandor (A.B., 1900; A.M., 1902), Miss Lida B. 
Earhart (A.M., 1906; Ph.D., 1908), William H. Kilpatrick 
(Ph.D., 1912) and Clifford B. Upton (A.M., 1907). It is hoped 
that all former and present students and instructors of the 
College will have a part in establishing this fund in order that 
it may be representative of all the alumni—not just the gift of 
a few. No one need hesitate because his contribution must neces- 
sarily be small; a contribution in postage stamps will be no less 
appreciated than the large check or draft. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Treasurer of Teachers College. 


CLUB FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE 


Organized by Teachers College Alumni 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, held 
at Cincinnati the latter part of February, a group of Teachers 
College alumni who had been students at Teachers College last 
summer in Professor Kilpatrick’s course on the Educational Prin- 
ciples of John Dewey met and took up the permanent organiza- 
tion of a professional society to be known as a Club for the 
Improvement of Educational Practice. The object of this organ- 
ization is to co-operate for the improvement of educational prac- 
tice in accordance with the best theory, emphasis to be laid on 
the practice side of the problem. The method of procedure will 
be to experiment along feasible lines with a view of improving 
present educational practice, and to collect and spread informa- 
tion regarding similar experiments wherever conducted. 
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For the year 1915-16 the following lines of work are to be 
pursued : 

(1) The making of a list of schools or types of work that 
most nearly approach the standards set forth in the best educa- 
tional theory. (2) A critical study of the educational writings 
of John Dewey. (3) Experimenting along the line of greater 
initiative on the part of the pupil, and greater participation on 
his part in the direction of his educational experience. 

The annual meetings of the club will be held in connection 
with the annual meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association. 

At the Cincinnati meeting eighteen Teachers College alumni 
were enrolled as charter active members of this club. The com- 
mittee of students in charge of the organization of the club at 
Cincinnati was as follows: Miss M. E. Noonan, D. L. Stoner, 
Miss Mary D. Hill, Cornelius J. Heatwole. 

The club is open to all interested in its aims, whether alumni 
of Teachers College or not. Application for membership should 
be made to Miss M. E. Noonan, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


MINNESOTA ALUMNI MEETING 


The Minnesota Alumni Association held its regular meeting 
on Thursday evening, April the first, in Minneapolis. Professor 
Strayer was the College representative. He spoke concerning 
the recent developments in the College. During the evening it 
was voted, after some discussion, to raise money enough to pro- 
vide two fifty-dollar summer school scholarships in Teachers 
College for Minnesota teachers. A committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Swift of the University of Minnesota is the chairman, 
was delegated to choose those who are to be sent during the 
coming summer. The larger part of the money required to 
provide the scholarships was collected before the meeting ad- 
journed. There was plenty of enthusiasm among the group of 
thirty or more who were present. The College songs were sung, 
College experiences related, and tributes to the College and to 
its ideals were voiced by many of those present. 
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NURSING AND HEALTH ALUMNI CONFERENCE 
Address by Dean Russell 


At the recent annual conference of Teachers College Alumni, 
held at the College on February 19 and 20, Dean Russell spoke 
before the section of Nursing and Health on “ The University 
and Nursing Education.” Beginning with the statement that the 
function of the University is to teach whatever the public needs, 
to train leaders for social service, Dean Russell took up the 
meaning of social service in its larger aspects. He traced the 
origin of many of the commoner forms of social service to 
private and voluntary organizations whose primary motive was 
probably narrowly partisan but which nevertheless made many 
serviceable contributions to human welfare. The highest form 
of social service is where the thought of personal advantage is 
eliminated and no element of party or creed or commercial 
advantage enters in. Among all types of social service, the 
modern democratic system of education is the most ideal. The 
tendency of all types of education as of many other social insti- 
tutions is to pass over from personal or group management to 
state or national control. 

Nursing education came into existence to meet a special need 
and has until the present time been largely under individual, sec- 
tarian or commercial control. This is the first stage in its evolu- 
tion. The recognition of the nurse as an educator and a public 
servant, makes it imperative that the state shall eventually con- 
trol nursing education. It is Dean Russell’s belief that the nurs- 
ing education of the future may develop radically different 
aspects, that the educational function of the nurse will be magni- 
fied, and that many of the present features of nursing work, 
even the name itself, may eventually disappear. Constructive 
leadership in all these developments will undoubtedly come from 
the University, and the larger growth will come about through 
co-operation with all other branches of public service. No edu- 
cational group can be isolated by itself—all will be welded to- 
gether into one great educational system, performing a social 
service whose reach is beyond our present comprehension. 

Dean Russell paid a tribute to the far-seeing women who had 
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been the first to plant nursing in a University system, to the 
present head of the department whose fostering care has ensured 
the steady growth of the work, and to the students past and 
present in whom he sees the pioneers of the new order in nursing. 

At this same conference Miss Louise Powell read a paper on 
“ Existing Affiliations between Schools of Nursing and Uni- 
versities,” giving a very comprehensive survey of the various 
types of nursing courses in which there is a more or less definite 
connection with universities. Among the many advantages to 
be derived from such affiliations Miss Powell mentioned the better 
standards of preliminary education, the increased emphasis on 
the scientific subjects, the excellently equipped laboratories, the 
service of skilled instructors, and perhaps not least the contact 
which pupils have with university life. The experience of several 
years amply justifies the new arrangement. 

Miss Parker reported that the Nursing and Health Loan Fund 
had reached the sum of $1,190, $110 having been contributed by 
the Teachers College Nurses’ Club of 1912-13. The fund has 
already proven its usefulness, several loans having been made. 
The fund is supported by the alumnae of the nursing and health 
department of the College, and is used to assist worthy students 
to continue their studies in this department. The publication 
committee reports that the pamphlet entitled “ Opportunities in 
Nursing,” published by the nursing and health alumnae, is now 
in its eleventh thousand. Another pamphlet dealing with post 
graduate courses for nurses is now in process of preparation by 
a member of the department. A paper by Professor Nutting is 
printed in full on pp. 81-88 of this number of the Recorp. 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The following new constitution of the Alumni Association was 
adopted at the annual Alumni Conference held at the College 
on February 20: 


ArTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be The Alumni Associa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Art. II. Osyect 


The object of this Association shall be: 

1. To promote the well-being of the College and its graduates 
by increasing the interest of members in the College and in one 
another. 

2. To advance the cause of education. 


Art. III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. There shall be three classes of members: active, associate, 
and honorary. 

2. Any graduate or former student of Teachers College is 
eligible to membership in this Association, and may become an 
active member by complying with the requirements set forth 
hereinafter in Article IX. Only active members may vote or 
hold office. 

3. Any present or former member of the teaching staff of 
Teachers College, not eligible to active membership, may be 
elected to associate membership by any chartered Teachers Col- 
lege Club or by the Alumni Council. 

4. Honorary members may be elected by a two-thirds vote 
at the annual meeting of the Alumni Council. 


Art. IV. OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Treasurer, a Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and a Recording Secretary. 

2. The Alumni Council shall consist of the duly accredited 
representatives of the several Teachers College Clubs together 
with the Executive Committee and the Alumni Trustees. 

3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers 
named in Section 1 above, together with three Council Repre- 
sentatives to be elected by the Alumni Council. 


Art. DurtTIEes oF OFFICERS 


1. The President shall perform such duties as usually pertain 
to his office. He shall also be chairman of the Alumni Council 
and of the Executive Committee. 
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2. The First Vice-President shall perform all the duties of the 
President in the absence of the latter. 

3. The Second Vice-President shall perform all the duties of 
the President in case of the absence of both President and the 
First Vice-President. 

4. The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the Association, 
and disburse them upon the authorization of the Alumni Council 
or of the Executive Committee. He shall report annually to the 
Alumni Council. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary shall issue all notifications 
proceeding from the Association, and carry on the correspond- 
ence of the Association. 

6. The Recording Secretary shall keep the roll of members 
and the minutes of each meeting of the Alumni Council and of 
the Executive Committee. 

7. The Alumni Council shall act for the Association in all 
ways not otherwise provided for by this Constitution. In par- 
ticular it shall legislate for the Association and lay down rules 
under which the Executive Committee shall act. 

8. The Executive Committee shall look to the interests of 
the Association and transact all necessary business in the interim 
of meetings of the Alumni Council. In particular it shall conduct 
the annual Alumni Conference; it shall make an annual report 
of its acts and doings to the Alumni Council, and shall have the 
power to fill, for the remainder of the Associational year, all 
vacancies arising among its officers. 


Art. VI. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. For purposes of election the officers shall be divided into 
two groups to be elected in alternate years. The President, the 
Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and one Council Represen- 
tative shall constitute the first group. The remaining officers 
together with the other two Council Representatives shall con- 
stitute the second group. 

2. Nominations for the several positions to be filled at any 
annual election may be made by any chartered Teachers College 
Club or by any ten members of the Association not holding mem- 
bership in a chartered Teachers College Club but acting con- 
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jointly. Such nominations must be filed in writing with the 
Corresponding Secretary not later than January first preceding 
the annual election. 

3. The Corresponding Secretary under direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall mail lists of the nominations so made, to- 
gether with a blank ballot, to each active member of the Associa- 
tion, who shall fill out the ballot and file the same with the 
Corresponding Secretary not later than the second Thursday in 
February. 

4. The Executive Committee shall canvass the returns and 
lay the results before the Alumni Council at the annual meeting. 

5. In case no candidate shall receive a majority of the votes 
cast, the Alumni Council shall elect. 

6. The Council Representatives shall be elected by the Alumni 
Council in annual meeting according to the schedule in Section 
I above. 

7. All officers elected according to this Article shall begin 
to serve on March first next succeeding the election, and shall 
hold office for two years or until their successors are elected. 


Art. VII. CoLLece CLuss 


1. The Executive Committee may in accordance with regula- 
tions laid down by the Alumni Council issue, upon petition, a 
charter for a Teachers College Club to any group of graduates 
and former students eligible to membership in this Association. 

2. The Secretary-Treasurer for the time being of each char- 
tered Teachers College Club, so long as it remains in good stand- 
ing, shall be the representative of that Club in the Alumni Coun- 
cil. For each twenty-five, or fraction thereof, of paid up members 
beyond the first twenty-five, the Club shall have an additional 
representative in the Alumni Council, to be chosen by the Club. 


Art. VIII. MEeEtTINGS 


1. The Alumni Council shall have one annual meeting at the 
time of the February Alumni Conference. Any absent member 
may be represented by a proxy designated by him in writing. 
Ten members, present either in person or by proxy, shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 
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2. The Executive Committee shall meet at such times as it 
may designate or at the call of the Chairman. Any member 
living at a distance from the place of meeting may be represented 
by a proxy to be approved by the Committee. Five members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Art. IX. Dues 


1. The annual membership fee shall be one dollar fifty cents 
($1.50), due March Ist. 

2. A member of a Teachers College Club shall pay his annual 
fee to the Secretary-Treasurer of his Club. Members-at-large 
shall pay directly to the Treasurer of the Association. 

3. Each Teachers College Club shall retain for local purposes 
one-fifth of the annual fee paid by each member; the remainder 
($1.20) with the name of the member paying shall be forwarded 
to the Treasurer of the Association, who shall on receipt of same 
credit such member with one year’s subscription to the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE REcorp. 

4. If the proper fee of any member be not in the hands of 
the Treasurer by October 1, his membership shall lapse. 


Art. X. NOMINATION OF ALUMNI TRUSTEES 


The nomination of Alumni Trustees by the Association shall, 
subject to the approval of the Trustees of Teachers College, 
proceed as follows: 

1. Names shall be proposed and balloted upon at the time 
and in the manner provided in Article VI herein for the ciection 
of officers of this Association. 

2. The Executive Committee shall canvass the returns and 
lay the results before the Trustees of Teachers College at their 
annual meeting on the third Thursday in February. 


Art. XI. AMENDMENTS 


Proposals for amending this Constitution shall be made by 
the Alumni Council in annual meeting. The vote shall be taken 
in connection with the annual election as provided in Article VI, 
each member of the Association voting by mail. A majority of 
two-thirds of those voting shall be necessary for the adoption of 
any amendment. 
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